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Coalition and Compromise 


R CHURCHILL’S invitation to men of “every 
_ party and of no party ” to join him in a coalition, 
first in a “caretaker” Government and later, after the 
General Election, in a re-formed National Government, 
has failed to evoke any response from the leaders of the 
major political parties. Major Lloyd George, proclaiming 
his independence from party politics, has already 
announced his readiness to join such a coalition, but one 
swallow does not make a summer—even the Indian 
Summer of a tired coalition. Without the support of the 
Labour and Liberal parties, such a Government would 
be no more “ national ” in character than was the National 
Government of 1931. 
It would indeed be surprising if the Prime Minister's 
coalition call had met with any enthusiasm. It has created 
‘omething like consternation in certain sections of the 
Rservative party, which are as eager to break with 
ur as the Labour party’s left wing is to break with 
ya There is no doubt about where the Labour and 
Tal parties, as parties, stand, whatever some of their 
ieee may feel privately. Their recent conferences com- 
the ef them to withdraw from the Government and fight 
a “ction as independent parties. Nothing specific was 
at the Labour conference in December to prevent 
S representatives from rejoining a coalition after an 


election, but this course could only be taken upon the 
decision of a special party conference, in accordance with 
Mr Attlee’s pledge in 1943. To judge from the present 
temper of the party, both in the House of Commons and 
in the country, Labour could only give one answer. 

The time-table now seems fairly definite. When the 
war with Germany ends—and the general assumption is 
that this will be within the next few months—the Labour 
and Liberal parties will withdraw from the Government— 
they may even do it sooner—and Mr Churchill will carry 
on an interim administration of a Conservative com- 
plexion, while each party completes its election prepara- 
tions. Beyond that, all will depend on the election results, 
which at this stage it would be.idle to predict. 

If any party gains a clear majority over its opponents, 
there will be little talk of a coalition ; but if the parties 
run neck and neck, they might prefer to enter a new 
coalition, rather than serve a fruitless term of minority 
office. Such a stalemate, however, would be very unsatis- 
factory and could not last long. It is difficult to see what 
basis there could be for a durable all-party Government 
after the war with Germany. It is true, of course, that the 
Far Eastern war will call for continued national effort, 
but the Japanese collapse may come sooner than has been 
generally anticipated. It is also true that there will be 
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vast national tasks of reconstruction and resettlement, 
and that the new Parliament will inherit a legacy of un- 
finished plans, a mountain of White Papers to be translated 
into Acts of Parliament. But Mr Churchill’s words to the 
Conservative conference might be paraphrased: “ Never 
was there a time when so much was planned and projected 
with so little hope of being turned from paper into action. 

The delay in completing social insurance plans ; the, failure 
to reach agreement on land values, without which no 
town planning is possible ; the housing muddle ; the coal 
calamity—these are the fruits of coalition in domestic 
affairs, the inhibiting effects of the fear of producing 
controversy. The coalition is getting more and more 
threadbare, Every proposal for an effective alliance 
between industry and government is assailed by the Labour 
benches—and amended by their representatives in the 
Cabinet—on the ground that it is not socialism. The 
Prime Minister has refused to amend the Trade Disputes 
Act, because the Conservatives will not abandon the 
symbols of their victory in 1926. 

Dilute compromise may be a necessary ingredient of 
domestic politics in wartime, but it would be a disaster as 
a permanent principle. The last twelve months have 
amply illustrated—if illustration were needed—the severe 
brake that is put on any practical progress by the necessity 
of attempting to reconcile the irreconcilable. The only 
hope of being able to confront with any success the vast 
problems of the post-war years is to have a Government 
that knows its mind and has a policy. It is true that a 
return to party politics does not automatically bring this 
about. It is further true that in foreign policy, and speci- 
fically in the negotiation of the peace settlement, a high 
degree of unity among the parties is desirable—and could 
be secured without a coalition. But the continuance of 
all-party government in home affairs, and particularly in 
economic policy, would inevitably mean flabbiness in 
policy and a painful toiling after events in place of an 
attempt to dominate them, 

This would be true even if the parties evolved no 
better imitations of policies than they have done yet. For 
it is the clash of prejudices just as much as’ the clash of 
policies—perhaps even more so—that stultifies a coalition, 
and there is no lack of conflicting prejudices. Conservative 
Ministers feel themselves under an obligation to reject 
anything that smells of state ownership ; Labour Ministers 
are under a similar obligation to assail anything that 
allows for private capital. Hence the attacks on the civil 
aviation proposals, regardless of their merit. Hence the 
coal deadlock. e 

But it is always possible that, in addition to their 
prejudices, the parties might acquire policies. There were 
some passages in the Prime Minister’s speech last week 


The Problem of Germany—Ill 





Germany 


ao separate the Rhineland from Germany means cut- 
ting off the Rhinelanders from a large unified 
economic market and depriving them of equal membership 
in a large and powerful political community. If such a 
scheme is to secure their acceptance, even if it is only their 
passive acceptance, they must, sooner or later, be offered 
compensating economic and political advantages—a new 
economic hinterland not smaller than their old German 
market and a status of political freedom. If neither 
condition is fulfilled, the Rhinelanders will look longingly 
to the East and neglect nothing in their attempts to undo 
the settlement. The discontent of Rump Germany with 
such a settlement might possibly not influence Allied 
policy, since the Allies will not be directly responsible for 
the Rump. But the Allies—or at least the western 
democracies—will not indefinitely be willing to be directly 
in control of a state that seethes with discontent. It is not 
in their nature to practise either political tyranny or 
economic repression for very long. Sooner or later they 
would start to conciliate and concede. It is therefore an 
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which sounded as if he were trying to evolve a set 
principles for economic policy. “At the head of oy, 
mainmast,” he said 
we [the Conservative party], like the United States. gy 
the flag of free enterprise. We are determined that the 
native genius and spirit of adventure, of risk-taking jy 
peace as in war, shall bear our fortunes forward, findins 
profitable work and profitable trade for our people. ~ 
Amen to that. Any such sentiments will always evoke 4 
cheer. But what do they mean? What does Mr Churchilj 
mean when he says that the Conservatives “like the 


United States,” fly the flag of free enterprise? He j; 


surely not inviting the Labour party to say that “like 
the Soviet Union,” they fly the flag of production for use 
and not for profit. If that was his intention, he would be 
doing his party an even greater disservice than his country. 
Does he mean that the Conservative party is now abour 
to reverse its whole attitude and bless what it has hitherto 
condemned? For the Conservatives, as the record clearly 
shows, have been the arch-enemies of free enterprise in 
this country. In defending private ownership (an entirely 
different matter), they had, before the war, gone a long 
way to banish “ the native genius and spirit of adventure.” 
‘Risk-taking had been smothered under a blanket of pro- 
tection, monopoly and restriction, If the Tories, under 
Mr Churchill’s leadership, are now going to repent of 
their sins, if the “ men of every party and of no party” 
are now to be hand-picked to exclude all the restrictionists, 
if the Prime Minister means by his reference to the 
United States that he proposes to intreduce anti-trust and 
anti-cartel legislation—if, in short, the Tories are going to 
try to make capitalism work—then we shail indeed see a 
battle of principle in British politics. 

But unfortunately the probability is that the Prime 
Minister meant none of these things, It is. much more 
likely that, feeling himself in need of a peroratorical 
slogan, he borrowed one from that section of his colleagues 
—and personal associates—which is currently on the 
stump for “ free enterprise ” (a phrase that means “ private 
ownership”), and that all that he ywas trying to say 
was that he was not a Socialist. If so, we are back in 
the slough of despond, desperately looking for a gleam 
of economic statesmanship. Mr Churchill could have been 
the salvation of the country, in peace as he has been in 
war, if he had refused to become a party leader in 1940. 
He might still have a chance, if he would stop using 
phrases that mean the opposite of what they say and 
apply some part of his mind to working out the high 
strategy of economic policy. But to paper over his own, 
and everybody else’s, lack of general principles by talk of a 
coalition, which at best could only limp from one expediex" 
to another, will get the country nowhere. 


in Europe 


essential condition of a stable “ independent Rhineland 
policy that it should be capable of being eventually 
accepted by the Rhinelanders. 

What kind of integration in Western Europe would, 0 
the words of a recent French commentator, “ gradually 
orientate Rhenish thought and economy westwards”? It 
would have to fulfil the two conditions of providing 4 
sufficiently broad economic framework to support pros- 
perity and enough political autonomy and equality ‘ 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of an educated people. 
Obviously, therefore, the proposal put forward from time 
to time in the French press, that the Rhineland should be 
“ integrated ” into France, has no chance of success. The 
French economy alone, based on 40 million people, wou 
be no substitute for the Reich. Nor is it likely that the 
existing French industries and other vested interests woul 
be ready to accept the industrial dominance of the Rhine- 
land within the combined state that a free application of 
the principle of the division of labour would bring about. 
Nor is it conceivable that the French Government wou! 
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permit their biggest concentration of strategic industry 
to lie in an area which might, in a crisis, even cease to be 
part of France. Inevitably, integration within France 
would mean the decline and impoverishment of the Rhine- 
land, and therefore the turning of “Rhenish thought ” 
obstinately to the East. And, quite apart from the inhibi- 
tions imposed on such a scheme by French conditions, it 
is obvious that France’s allies in the West would not 
accept exclusive French domination. 

The economic objections might be less strong to the 
inclusion of the Rhineland in a much larger economic unit 
in the West. If Holland, Belgium and France came 
together in a Customs Union, the unified market thus 
created would be based upon 73 million of the most 
highly-developed and prosperous peoples in Europe. If 
the United Kingdom were included within the Union, the 
figure would reach 120 million inhabitants, an economic 
area almost equalling that of the United States and 
including as large and varied a sum of resources as any 
other comparable economic bloc. In such a market, where 
full advantage could be taken of the division of labour and 
full employment could be planned without trammels and 
inhibitions, the Rhinelanders could find greater prosperity 
than was theirs by virtue of the German connection. If 
such a Western Customs Union were accompanied by a 
political federation—a United States of Western Europe— 
the political ambitions of the Rhineland could also be 
realised, since the Rhineland would be such a compara- 
tively small part of such a union that it could safely be 
granted full equality of rights in its domestic concerns 
without any fear that it would dominate the federal 
policies. It is arguable that the attractive power of such a 
union would be so strong that Rump Germany would 
soon be seeking admission rather than the Rhineland its 
exit permit. 

But who can pretend that an act of economic statesman- 
ship on such a scale is even contemplated? The advocacy 
of closer Western integration even among its strongest sup- 
porters puts a full customs union as a remote goal and 
political federation right outside the bounds of possibility. 
The most that can reasonably be hoped for in the near 
future is a series of arrangements between Governments 
and industries which, while drawing the different com- 
munities closer together, does so only very gradually and 
leaves their national economic structures virtually intact. 

agreement on economic consultation concluded this 
week between France, Belgium and Holland is a very 
limited affair and appears to exclude specifically any closer 
political connection, and, obviously, economic consultation 
is only the remotest ancestor of economic union. 

It follows that most of the arguments which undermine 
the validity of the proposal to incorporate the Rhineland 
in France apply with equal force against the proposed 
rapprochement with Western Europe as a whole. The 
strategic argument is -as strong for Belgium and Holland 
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as it is for France. The opposition of special interests, 
particularly of the coal and steel industries in this country, 
would be as difficult to surmount. The degree of integra- 


‘tion foreseen even by the most optimistic would be too 


loose to replace the old unified economy of the Reich. 
Finally and conclusively, it is not certain that even the 
most modest degree of integration will be achieved. The 
post-war plans for reconstruction which certain industries 
are drawing up in Great Britain suggest rather the contrary 
—that in Western Europe itself the post-war world will 
see not integration, but more autarky, more national self- 
sufficiency, less division of labour. 

In such a world it is impossible that the Rhinelanders 
should attain anything like the political status and 
economic hinterland they now enjoy as part of the Reich. 
The Rhineland would be a small and weak nation state 
among nation states. It would in all probability be the 
Ishmael of the western fringe, since the taint of war guilt 
would not be quickly forgotten. Nor is it even likely that 
it would be left any degree of independence. So long as the 
Rhinelanders were unreconciled to their status, it would be 
necessary to control at least their foreign and trade policy. 
Yet this control in itself would perpetuate their discontent. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the only 
conditions under which the plan for an independent 
Rhineland might work—the creation in Western Europe 
of a close economic and political union—are not likely 
to be fulfilled, are not even contemplated by the Allies. 
The Rhineland scheme itself is therefore unworkable, On 
the one hand it would leave a Rhineland full of political 
discontent, a prey to economic depression and dominated 
‘by one desire—to find some way of returning to the Reich. 
On the other hand, the Rhinelanders’ failure to accept 
their status and the doubtful principle of dismemberment 
on which it is based would undermine in Great Britain 
and in the United States the will to maintain the settle- 
ment in all its provisions and to resist, if necessary by force, 
attempts to modify it. The proposed Rhineland state 
would not lead to a stable new alignment of European 
forces. On the contrary, it would mean the perpetration of 
a basic instability; it would create a new focus of dis- 
sension. It could, of course, be maintained indefinitely by 
force ; but the basic assumption of this whole enquiry— 
and of any realistic enquiry—is that a solution of the 
German problem must be capable of developing, some day, 
into something that can be maintained without force. 

We come back, therefore, with regret, to the standpoint 
hitherto maintained by The Economist that a peace policy, 
to have a chance of enduring, must be based on leaving 
the German Reich substantially intact. There is no need 
to push this view so far as to make of it a dogma of un- 
touchability. Thus the cession of Silesia to Poland might 
not be wholly incompatible with long-period peace. The 
area is not so important economically as the Rhineland, 
the population is mixed and would remain divided on the 
question of rejoining Germany. There is no proposal to 
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set up Silesia as an independent unit ; it will be absorbed 
into the Polish economy, which in its turn will be more 
and more orientated towards the large unified market of 
Soviet Russia. It is also possible, though more doubtful, 
that the cession of East Prussia might be made part of a 
lasting settlement, providing always that it allowed for a 
genuine exchange of territory and population between 
East Prussia and the Corridor. But in any case, 
the fate of these areas will be a consequence of 
Russian policy towards Germany; there is_ less 
risk of their becoming, as the Rhineland would, a 
focus of dissension among the victors and therefore a 
determinant of their policy towards Germany. In the West, 
the only hope for a consistent policy towards Germany 
(anid all inconsistent policies are weak, however much fire 
and thunder they may breathe at the start) is to base it 
on leaving the German frontiers, and the unity of the 
Reich, substantially intact. The “constructive ” solution 
will not work. 

Does this mean that we must fall back upon a purely 
negative policy? Many people will say so. “You are 
leaving,” they will say, “ the German nation in being. You 
are leaving it with its war potential intact. The basis of 
your peace is a nationalist state which has already started 
a war twice in twenty-five years. You are neglecting the 
golden opportunity of the present victory to build a new 
alignment of forces in Western Europe and remove the 
German peril forever. Could. anything be more negative 
and unconstructive than to start the new peace under the 
same conditions that wrecked the old? ” 

It is impossible not to have some sympathy with this 
point of view. There undoubtedly is something negative 
and disappointing in the proposal to change so little, to 
leave so much as it was. But it is very important to realise 
where the negative element lies. If the Reich is left intact, 
the fault will lie not in our German policy but in ourselves. 


It is not a very satisfactory policy. It is easily possible to 


think up, on paper, any number of more attractive solu- 
tions. But all these solutions have one common element: 
they all deny, in the German case, the sovereignty of the 
national state. And they can therefore all be condemned 
as unworkable because we are not prepared to work them. 
The independent Rhineland would be viable as a member 
of a federation. But the rest of us are not ready for federa- 
tion, and one state cannot federate by itself. The German 
nation cannot be carved up among a number of political 
sovereignties and be expected to accept the fact if in all 
other countries nationalism is rampant. In the highly 
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charged magnetic field of Europe, it is impossible to haye 
the same strong current flowing in nineteen states without 
inducing it in the twentieth also. We cannot be narrow 
nationalists at home and anti-nationalists when we look 
at Germany, as the King becomes a Presbyterian when he 
crosses the Tweed. Politics, like water, finds its own level 
and it is quite useless to put forward a solution for the Ger- 
man probiem, however theoretically desirable, which is not 
cut out of the same cloth as the solution proposed for the 
European problem at large. If, then, there is a negative 
element in the realistic policy for Germany, if there js 
nothing new to propose, the blame must be laid where jt 
belongs—on the fact that the Western democracies (differ. 
ing in this, perhaps, from Soviet Russia) have no new 
ideas about the relations between national states—no new 
ideas, that is to say, in which they believe enough to apply 
them to themselves. If we have no inspiring and convincing 
alternative to sovereign nationalism to offer in Germany, 
it is because we have no alternative to sovereign nationalism 
to offer anywhere else. 

Nevertheless, within the framework of a world of 
sovereign nationalist states, the policy of a moderate peace 
involving no change of frontiers, in the West at least, is 
not merely not a negative one, but by far the most positive 
and constructive that can be attempted. It does not in any 
way mean that the Germans are to get off scot-free, or that 
no control is to be exerted over them, or that their wishes 
should be the deciding factor. The Economist has never 
advocated any of these things. It has consistently pro 
posed one of the most far-reaching controls imaginable, 
that Germany should be totally and permanently dis- 
armed. The policy proposed has always allowed for a 
period of penal servitude for the Germans which should 
be limited only in time. What are condemned as the nega- 
tive aspects of the policy—no annexations, no partitions, 
no permanent disabilities other than -disarmament—are 
put forward with the object of preserving these essential 
controls. The policy is moderate in order to be positive. 

Any constructive policy towards Germany must meet 
three requirements. First, it must envisage a time, how- 
ever remote, when the settlement will stand of its own 
strength, without the application of outside force. Second, 
it must meantime provide against the contingency of a 
third German aggression. Third, it must not provoke dis- 
sension among the present Allies. No policy of dis 
memberment can meet all three conditions. It remains to 
examine how far a “ moderate ” policy can. This will be 
attempted in a subsequent article. 


Russian Reconstruction 


T is not easy to give a picture of the Russian economy 
i in the fourth year of the Russo-German war. Informa- 
tion is rather fragmentary ; and it is not always reliable. 
But the chief difficulty lies in the strange contradictions 


and contrasts shown by the Russian economy itself. If © 


one looks at it primarily in the light of the grim descrip- 
tions of devastation in the liberated areas, the tempta- 
tion is to see it in excessively dark colours. It is, 
however, equally possible to deduce from the Russian 
victories an over-simplified idea about Russia’s “ inex- 
haustible” economic reserves, and thus to overlook the 
deep wounds inflicted on its economic organism by 
the war. 

_ Behind the fighting lines of the Russian armies there 
lie vast exnanses of “ scorched earth.” That the destruc- 
tion wrought there has been on a stupendous scale is 
certain, although that scale varies from province to pro- 
vince and from town to town. A tentative official estimate 
puts the area of total destruction at 700 square miles. 
From scores of cities and towns in the Ukraine 
and- White Russ‘a come reports of life shattered to its 
very foundations. In many towns, out of thousands of 
houses only a few dozen or a few hundred were left 
standing after the Germans had been expelled. Minsk 
Smolensk. Vvazma are still’ almost uninhabitable. In 
| Kharkov “ only ” one-third of the buildings has been com- 
7 Px. 
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pletely destroyed, but more than four-fifths requut 
capital repair. This is roughly the position in the great 
industrial towns on the Dnieper, if the Donetz basin 

on the sea of Azov. A high proportion of the. urban and 
rural population has been forced back into quasi-trog- 
lodyte conditions. Caves and earth huts are typical 
dwellings. Repair and reconstruction have  beed 
going on all the time; and the lack of building labour 
has been partly remedied by the employment 0 
their spare hours of the whole working population 2 
building. ; 

A few figures afford a glimpse into the destruction of 
industrial wealth. When the Germans left, the coal mines 
of the Donbas were completely flooded with 350 million 
cubic metres of water, and the daily influx of water was 
about one million metres. A year after liberation 60 mil- 
lion metres were pumped out. Lack of machinery, and 
especially of vertical and suspension pumps, made quicker 
work impossible. Out of the 4,000 ki'ometres of mine work- 
ings in the whole basin, only 300 (that is 7.5 per cent 0 
the entire length) were cleared of water by last October. 
A scientists’ report on the Donbas recommended that the 
programme of rehabilitation should be based on 
assumption that the length of the workings will have © 
be reduced bv about ove-third. Originally it was ho 
that by the end of 1944 coal output would be restored to 
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about one-third of the pre-war total ; but that hope has 
not been fulfiiled. : 

The situation is not much better in the famous iron ore 
mines of Krivoi Kog. Krivoi Rog used to supply Russia 
with 50 to 60 per cent of its iron (the Donoas used to 
supply the same proportion of coal). The iron mines, too, 
have been flooded—only one mine, called “The Yeilow 
River,” was found intact when the Russians recaptured 
the district. Towards the end of last year only 10 per 
cent of the munes were cleared of water. Lack of 
machinery, electrical power and labour compelled the 
management of the works to concentrate in the first 
instance on surface repair and surface construction. 
The supply of labour, however, both in the Donbas and 
in Krivoi Rog, seems to have been improved by the re- 
patriation of some categories of workers from the Urals, 
Siberia, Kazakhstan and the Altai Republic, as well as by 
the employment of German labour. 

The situation in the once powerful complex of the 
Ukrainian metal manufacturing and engineering indus- 
tries is different. A high proportion of the plant had been 
evacuated to the east in 1941 and 1942. But a sustained 
effort is now being made to re-build the factories on the 
old sites without repatriating much of the old plant. The 
tractor works of Stalingrad and Kharkov, the locomotive 
plants of Voroshilovgrad and many other large concerns 
are reported to have restarted their work. It is impossible, 
unfortunately, to estimate the overall result of that effort. 
One indication can be derived from the figures of produc- 
tion in 1944, published by the Industrial P.anning Com- 
mission of Kharkov, which used to be the greatest 
centre in the south for the production of tractors, loco- 
motives and agricultural machinery, The va'ue of all 
industrial goods produced in Kharkov last year was given 
at 300 million roub'es. The value of the c'ty’s industrial 
production before the war was four billion roubles. 

But the story of destruction, which can be continued 
indefinitely, tells only half the ta’e. The other half, which 
is not less striking, has been to!d by the rerorts on the 
industrial development and expansion that have taken 
place in eastern Russia during the war, as the com- 
bined result of the transfer of plant from the west and of 
an intensive accumulation of capital on the spot, Recently 
published figures and statements suggest that the rate of 
development in the east has been so great that it has enabled 
Russia’s heavy industries to re-capture their pre-war levels 
of production, and even to rise above then. To take a 
random example, the index for the output of high grade 
rolled steel in 1943 was already 111 (1940 = 100), and the 
index is reported to have risen by some twenty per cent 
more in 1944. The picture of exvansion has recently 
been confirmed by M. Kazakov, the All-Union Com- 
missar for Heavy Machine Building. M. Kazakov 
announced that in 1944 the total output of Russia’s heavy 
engineering industries exceeded the pre-war voume. In 
addition, a number of plants have been converted to 
non-military production. In the second half of 1944 the 
Commissariat (Narkomtyazhmash) produced among other 
things mining equipment for the annual extraction of 30 
million tons of coal, The industry has to meet the com- 
peting claims of armament works, transvort and agricul- 
ture. The tendency now is to give priority to agriculture, 
whose mechanical’ equipment has been very severely 
depleted in recent years. Thus the plan for heavy engi- 
neering in the current year provides for an output of 
light tractors twice as big as the pre-war output. 

_ The Ural region has been the chief centre of the war- 
tme industrial revolution, with Central As'a running it 
aclose second, The basis of the industrial revolution has 

en an enormous expansion in electrical power capacity. 

In 1942 the inadequate supply of electrical power in the 

tals was a major hindrance to stepping up the output 

of the local and the evacuated armament industries. A 
maximum of energy was subsequently concentrated on 

breaking that bottleneck, At present the whole vast 

€xpanse of the Urals, from north to south, is embraced 
a huge grid of new power stations—the crowning feat 
the industrial revolution in the east. The organ of 
tbureau Bolshevik wrote recently: “The capacity of 


569 
the electrical power stations that have been put into opera- 
UOn Nn 1944 a.one is almost equal to the total capacity of 
the stations that were built under the who.e of the First 
Five Year Plan.” To judge from this, last year’s accretion 
of electrical capacity must have been of the gigantic order 
of 2 to 23 million kilowatts and the increase in power 
generation 7 to 8 billion kwh. Against this, however, 
must, of course, be set the fact that the output per year 
of the Ukraine alone, where about 90 per cent of the 
electrical plant is now entirely destroyed, was about 
10 billion kwh. Another reflection of industrial growth 
can be seen in the indices of industrial production in the 
three “ gigantic” new centres in the northern Urals— 


centres which served as reception areas for the evacuated 
industries, 


1940 1944 
ee a, a 100 700 
eu a. Pre 100 850 
Kamensk Uralski....... 100 855 


Whether a similar rate of expansion can be maintained 
immediately after the war is highly debatable, There will 
be many difficulties in the way—the inevitable disloca- 
tion which will accompany the reconversion to peace pro- 
duction, the high rate of wear and tear in industrial equip- 
ment, and, last but not least, the war weariness of the 
working population. Even now there are signs that the 
liberation of the western industrial areas has already caused 
some relaxation in the war effort of the eastern provinces. 
The Karaganda Basin, the chief source of coal for the 
Urals, which worked under very high pressure until last 
year, is now lagging behind with its output. There is a 
marked tendency among the evacuated workers to rush 
home as soon as possible, a tendency which the authorities 
have counteracted, but nct always with success, All these 
factors are very likely to produce a temporary slowing 
down of industrial output immediately after the end of 
hostilities. : 

By hard labour and unparalleled sacrifices Russia has 
thus succeeded in winning the war, not only militarily 
on the battlefields, but also economically, in the factories 
and mines, In spite of the tremendous devastation in the 
western lands, it can now find the basis for post-war recon- 
struction in its newly-built industries in the east. 
Theoretically, one might argue that its capacity for out- 
put of producers’ goods is on the whole not likely to be 
much below pre-war capacity, But this can true only 
on the obviously unreal assumption that in peace time the 
Russians will devote as high a proportion of their capacity 
to the output of producers’ goods as they have done in war- 
time. If a greater part of that cavacity is to be devoted to 
satisfying consumers’ needs, then industrial expansion 
would almost certainly slow down or come to a standstill 
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for a number of years. This explains the Russians 
insistence on the exaction of reparations in kind from 
. Germany and their anxiety to obtain credits from the Allied 
countries. They hope to “ broaden” the basis of their 
reconstruction from both these sources, But the picture 
drawn here also shows that the path of continued economic 
self-sufficiency will not be entirely closed to Russia after 
the war. Continued self-sufficiency would, of course, imply 
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a very high degree of forced saving and investment, Forced 
savings and investment, the completely ruthless sacrifice 
of the consumer’s interests to the dictates of the consecy- 
tive Plans—all these have now in Russia acquired the force 
of habit which may be carried on almost by inertia, But 
there are some physical limits to a policy of low con. 
sumption below which Russia cannot descend without 
incurring grave social and political risks, 


Le Mot Juste 


ECENTLY, in a speech to the Birmingham Jewellers’ 

Association, Mr L. S. Amery attacked the word 
“ nationalisation.” He found it “ misleading” and sug- 
gested its replacement by “statisation”—a word that 
should promptly join Mr Hawtrey’s “ competitivism ” 
in the chamber of literary horrors. This word, with its 
suggestion of a Britannia bound hand and foot by red 
tape, has been nominated to take over the task for which 
“nationalisation” is, apparently, no longer fitted. 
Nationalisation, like Bolshevism, has lost its power to put 
the teeth on edge. Once a maxim for revolutionaries 
only, it has now acquired an almost middle-class 
respectability. Strange as it may seem, the suggested 
deletion of “ nationalisation ” is quite consistent with the 
recent decision, inspired by, Conservative pressure, to insert 
National for Social in the term Social.Security. 

It is almost as common for the opening chapters of 
scientific text-books to deal with terminology as it is for 
their prefaces to begin “If any apology is needed... .” 
Yet the reader who skips unconcernedly across these 
dreary wastes pays a terrible price for his wantonness. 
The fact is that every branch of knowledge, every twig 
almost, has its own peculiar jargon—a mongrel vocabu- 
lary intended as convenient shorthand but usually 
achieving little more in practice than obscurity and chaos. 
Economics, as a text-book study, is a conspicuous offender 
in this respect. To take but one example, The term 
“abstinence ” served the classical economist very well ; 
but to-day it has many substitutes. One of them, “lacking,” 
may be regarded, at first sight, as a welcome Saxon simplifi- 
cation. But the innumerable variations on the theme—- 
long-lacking, short-lacking, dis-lacking, unproductive- 
lacking, sponganeous dis-lacking, induced-lacking, applied- 
lacking, abortive-lacking (hoarding) and hosts of relatives 
like automatic stinting and automatic splashing—soon 
shatter the illusion, Such mutilation of the language makes 
jazzing the classics seem mild and decorous by comparison. 

Even the language of politics, which should be readily 
comprehended by the ordinary citizen, is riddled with 
inconsistencies and double-entendres. The politicians and 
pressmen of the Left and Right speak in different tongues 
and unless the citizen is bilingual he finds it difficult 
to weigh their words. 

If he is to exercise his judgment impartially he must 
distinguish the catch-phrases attributed to the Right from 
the shibboleths alleged on the Left. He must be able 
to draw clear distinctions between “ the little man ” and 
the small trader; between the standard of living and 
“the British Way of Life”; between vested interests 
and private property, between democratic control and 
bureaucracy, between industrialists and capitalist bosses, 
and between free enterprise and monopoly capitalism. 

It is all very difficult. 

In time he may learn to identify the “ ill-informed 
clamour” in one report as the “ vigorous protest” in 
another, and the “planning” of one leading article as 
the “regimentation” of the next. But the relative 
demerits of juntas and oligarchies may puzzle him sorely. 
He well may ask why it is that while one party always 
agitates for reform the other merely presses ; why one 
party is noted for its solidarity and the other for its 
loyalty. Only a Socialist could tell him the difference 
between the people and the “masses,” for only a 
- it seems, has the temerity to use that word 


There is much to be learned even from the pro-- 


nunciation of a single word ; a capitalist is an honourable 
man, but a capitalist is the scum of the earth. But why 
is “reciprocal” less suspect than “ bilateral” >? Why, 
until recently, were outrages confined to the Irish? And 
why on earth should Hitlerite as a term of abuse be 
reserved for the special use of Communists? Captains of 
industry and kings of finance have departed, though the 
tumult and the shouting are as strong as ever. And in the 
City columns of the daily press even the terms magnate 
and financier are tinged with suspicion. Unless an em- 
ployer has earned the title “enlightened,” his name is 
mud, but nobody has suggested, so far, that the nation 
needs “ enlightened employees.” : 

It is a gross injustice that, even should he master the 
grammar of politics, the poor citizen is offered only a 
miserable choice between visionaries and reactionaries, 
between “ dangerous ideologies ” and “ out-worn creeds.” 

Names offer fewer difficulties than ideas ; yet a good 
name is almost as important to a public figure as a good 
address. But jwhat is a good name? Bernard Shaw or 
G. Bernard Shaw is a more effective title than George 
B. Shaw—however appropriate that injunction may sound 
for the author of “ You Never Can Tell.” And, oddly 
enough, Shakespeare may owe a lot of his fame to the 
fact that his plays were not written by Bacon. There are 
people who claim that a man’s politics can be assessed 
from his name. A hyphenated surname (they say) indicates 
a Tory and an abbreviated or truncated Christian name 
a gentleman of the extreme Left. While the distinction 
is clearly unscientific one must admit that Mr H. R. S. 
Whyte-Cliffes (Comm.) sounds as much a contradiction 
in terms as Bren Bracken or even Win Churchill (Cons.). 
The rigid economy practised by Communist speakers in 
this matter of Christian names (Dan, Len, Bill, Sal et al) 
is one of their most remarkable and praiseworthy attn- 
butes. Such names, unlike so much of their argument, 
are brief and to the point. 

In business the trend in names and titles is in the 
opposite direction—away from the direct and unpreten- 
tious to the complex and pseudo-scientific. In recent years 
many butchers have become meat purveyors and under- 
takers have become funeral directors (morticians, in 
America). Shoe-shop assistants have become foot 
anatomists, and at Brierley Hill a rat-catcher has become 
a rodent operative. Smiths and wrights are being super 
seded in almost every trade by qualified practitioners who 
seem to charge much more for the same services. __ 

Ever since 1651 when George Dalgarno published his 
Ars. Signorum professional linguists have agitated (of 
pressed) for an international language. The idea has much 
to commend it. But for the moment the complications of 
terminology are great enough. At the national level they 
are the cause of hot dispute ; translated into an inte 
national language they might ruin the next inter-war years. 

There is a more serious side to this levity. The diffi- 
culty of communicating ideas, the earliest of man’s pro- 
blems in his struggle towards civilisation, has also proved 
the most persistent. It has been eased but not remov 
by ‘the inventions of printing and broadcasting. To-day, 
man’s worst headaches are economic and political, but 
the language problem, which is still very much alive, will 
probably outlive both of them. The trouble, in this ag¢ 
of speed, is that word-meanings will not stand still. 
Modern knowledge places an embarrassing array of facts 
at man’s disposal, but it has not yet made their vet 


expression proof against ambiguity and misunderstanding. 
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NOTES OF 


Food Argument 


The crisis in the supply of’ food in the Allied world, 
long threatening, has suddenly come to a head with the 
reported desire of the American food authorities virtually 
to suspend detiveries of meat-to the United Kingdom. At 
present the United States supplies 2d worth of the British 
weekly ration of 1s 2d. (The rest is made up of 5d home- 
killed,. 44d from South America, 2d from the Southern 
Dominions and 3d from Canada.) 

The problem is complicated enough in any case. The 
supply of meat is less responsive to control than other 
foods. There is the complicating factor of shipping, which 
might justify higher consumption in some countries than 
in others. And overshadowing the whole subject is the 
appalling problem of finding food for Europe. But these 
complications have been greatly increased by the Ameri- 
can Press’s habit of obscuring every issue with misleading 
figures and unjust innuendoes. Thus there has been an 
effort to make Britain out as the villain of the piece, hoard- 
ing vast stocks of food. The Prime Minister gave the facts 
on Wednesday. British Government stocks of all foods are 
now no more than 6 million tons. They have been reduced 
by shipments to Europe and are to be further reduced by 
June to 4} million tons, which is a working minimum. 

There is no suggestion, of course, of cutting off Britain’s 
supplies without any reduction in American consumption, 
which is to be reduced by 12 per cent during the second 
quarter of this year. It is worth stating what this means to 
each country in terms of actual meat consumption. The 
figure of 115 lb. per head has been quoted as being the 
yearly rate in America for the second quarter, but for the 
whole year the US Department of Agriculture expects the 
supply to be between 128 Ib. and 133 lb. In Britain, con- 
sumption of meat and meat products has amounted to just 
under 108 Ib. per head per year for the last two years. 
American consumption in 1943 was 148.8 lb., and in 1944 
155.4 lb. Last year American consumption was 116 per 
cent of the pre-war, while British consumption was only 
81 per cent. 

The Americans have been more fortunate than the 
British in regard to other foodstuffs, too. For example, only 
in three food groups out of the total of fourteen for which 
the Combined Food Board gives figures has America re- 
duced its consumption compared with the pre-war level. 
These are fats and oils (94 per cent), sugar and syrup (89 
per cent), and fruit other than citrus (89 per cent). In the 
United Kingdom consumption has been reduced (and even 
more drastically) in eight of the groups; increased con- 
sumption has only occurred in such foods as potatoes and 
vegetables. There has, of course, been an overall increase in 
milk consumption, but not by adults. 

* 


The possibility of a reduction in the British meat ration 
has caused great concern to the public. Perhaps it has 
been forgotten that the meat ration was as low as Is for 
over three months in 1941, and that for ten week$ of that 
Period offals were included in the ration. Other foods were 
i even shorter supply than now—there were no dried 
eggs and no “spam ”—bombing was severe and working 
hours long and arduous. What could be endured then could 

‘ndured again. The public would accept a lower meat 
Tatton with its usual good grace if it were convinced that 
it were necessary. 

The principle of “fair shares” is nowhere more clearly 
understood and accepted than in Britain. It should be under- 
stood that not only is the British meat ration in danger, 

t also supplies for Europe. There would be 
no complaint if a cut in all the well-fed nations were 
hecessary to feed the Allied armies or liberated Europe. 
U lat would be found irksome would be that Some of the 
—— Nations should be consuming more than others 
°r no better reason than that they were less willing to 
accept reductions and less efficient in their methods of dis- 
tibution. The general food position of Britain and Europe 
Must be pointed out in the clearest terms to the Americans, 
% that they can see how much better are their own rations. 
oak Americans are a generous and a fair-minded people, 

they wou'd not wish to go on eating more than they did 
tore the war at the expense of others who have been eat- 
ie considerably less. Other foods than meat are in ques- 

n, but meat is the most acutely short. 
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THE WEEK 


The Housing White Paper, brought out just in time 
for the two-day debate at the end of this week, is not an 
inspiring document. In form, it answers the general demand 
for a coherent statement of the housing situation and the 
Government’s plans ; but in content, it fails to give informa- 
tion where information is most vitally needed if the wisdom, 
or ns of ministerial policy is to be properly appre- 
ciated, 

For the most part, it is a recapitulation of the facts con- 
tained in Ministers’ statements. The section dealing with 
the Government’s programme for housing reaffirms the 
target of 300,000 permanent houses built or building two 
years after victory in Europe, adding the fact that 80,000 
of these are expected to be still in various stages of erec- 
tion. This is followed by a section on Preliminary Work, 
covering repairs and the acquisition and preparation of sites, 
and by a final section on Organisation, which is merely a 
statement of the division of responsibility for housing as it 
exists at the present moment. 

The extent to which prefabrication is expected to con- 
tribute to the target is still unspecified, nor are there any 
details of costs or man-hours for different types of houses, 
which would make possible any rational comparison of the 
advantages of temporary as against permanent, prefabricated 
as against traditional building. The important question of 
subsidies has apparently proceeded no further than pre- 
liminary discussions with local authorities. Finally, although 
it is promised that the 110,977 temporary bungalows already 
allocated in England and Wales will be built, the White 
Paper gives no indication that the problem of finding the 
necessary sites for them is being realistically tackled. Only 
55,000 sites—half what will be needed—have so far been 
approved ; only 5,000 have been fully prepared. There is 
no hint that this deficit of sites is likely to be the greatest 
limiting factor on the discredited, but still important, tem- 
porary programme. 

It is most unfortunate that a bad housing situation— 
which everyone deplores, but which, finally, no one can 
do much to alleviate—is being made worse by such poor 
presentation of policy. It is useless to criticise the Goverm 
ment or the White Paper for the inadequacy of their targets. 
It*would be much worse if they proclaimed with fanfares 
a target which no one could humanly achieve, and hoped 
to be able to make excuses as they went along. As it is, 
the Government’s target is insufficient {as any realistic 
target must be) but it is attainable without seriously handi- 
capping other aspects of reconstruction. Whether they are 
going the right way about achieving such a target is another 
matter. If the Ministers responsible are unable to satisfy 
the House of Commons en the missing links of the White 
Paper and to inspire greater confidence in their enthusiasm 
for the task, the situation will justify severe criticism of the 
Government at the genera] election. 


* * * 


Leftward March in Finland 


The parliamentary elections in Finland, which took 
place last week-end, resulted im a great success for the 
Democratic Union, the bloc of Communists, dissident 
Socialists and radical peasants. The bloc has won fifty seats 
in the Diet, a remarkable achievement since all those group- 
ings were persecuted until the Armistice, and the Finnish 
Communist party has been illegal since 1918. The electoral 
chances of the Democratic Union, it is true, were partly 
improved by the appeals in favour of “new men” made 
by the Prime Minister, M. Paasikivi, and the Minister of 
Labour, M. Vuori. There can, however, be no doubt that 
the recent swing to the Left in the popular mood is genuine. 
The bloc led by the Communists is now equal in strength 
to the Social Democrats, who have lost thirty-three seats 
out of a pre-election total of eighty-five. In addition, within 
the ranks of the Social Democrats the men who oppose 
Tanner’s war policy seem to be gaining the upper hand. 

The swing to.the Left has not destroyed or even upset 
the old political structure. The parties of the Centre and the 
Right, though weakened, are still strong enough to play 
a very important part in the new Diet. Even a coalition 
of the Social Democrats and the Democratic Union—a 
somewhat unlikely partnership—would command only a pre- 
carious majority in Parliament. More important than the 
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new parliamentary combinations will be the way in which 
the Finnish Government now tackles the tasks to which it is 
committed under the Armistice. On the morrow of the 
election, the Aliied Control Commiss.on informed the 
Finnish Government of its displeasure at the mildness and 
dilator:ness of the purge. One result of the election will 
certainly be a more drastic overhaul of the administration, 
in which those responsible for the Finnish war policy are 
still strongly entrenched. But the most challenging quesuon 
of all—how Finland will meet its reparations bill—has not 
been, and could not have been, answered by the election. 


* * * 


Revision of Montreux Convention ? 


The Soviet Government has served notice on the 
Turkish Government that the Treaty of Friendship and 
Neutrality between the two countries, concluded on Decem- 
ber 17, 1935, and prolonged several times since, will finally 
expire next December. The Soviet Government will pro- 
pose a new “improved” Pact to replace the old one. The 
Treaty of 1925 was a bilateral agreement ; and, technically, 
it can be replaced by another bilateral pact. In reality, any 
revision of Russo-Turkish relations at the present stage is 
bound to affect the international status of the Turkish 
Straits, which since 1936 has been regulated by the pro- 
visions of the Montreux Convention. 


The Treaty of 1925 was born of Russian as well as Turkish 
opposition to the Lausanne settlement, under which the 
Straits were demilitarised and subjected to international 
control. The Turks saw in that settlement an infringement of 
their national sovereignty, while the Russ ans, with fresh 
memories of anti-Soviet intervention in the Black Sea, feared 
the freedom to operate in the Black Sea which the Western 
Powers had reserved for themselves. The Treaty was also 
part of a series of East European pacts concluded by Russia 
in order to create a counter-weight to the reconciliation 
between the Western Powers and Germany that had taken 
place at Locarno in the same year. There is therefore more 
than a grain of truth in the Russian assertion that the Soviet- 
Turkish Treaty no longer corresponds to the changed inter- 
national relationships. It was, however, made partly obsolete 
by the Montreux Convention of 1936, which prohibited the 
entry in times of war of belligerent warships into the Black 
Sea. In recent years the Russians repeatedly stated that the 
clause allowing the entry of commercial vessels was a 
dangerous loophole which allowed the .Germans to send 
camouflaged military craft into the Black Sea. 


* 


Russia’s policy with regard to the Straits has traditionally 
fallen into two patterns. In times of her weakness Russia 
placed the greatest importance on closing the Black Sea to 
her potential enemies. In times of her strength (or when 
diplomatic relations favoured her expansive policies) Russia 
insisted on her freedom of egress into the Mediterranean 
through the Straits. This second policy found its climax in 
the secret Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1915, under which 
Russia was to acquire direct control of the Straits and 
annex Constantinople. The memory of that Treaty has un- 
doubtedly haunted the Turks in recent years, though it 
seems very unlikely that the Russians would now go back 
to all the greedy dreams of Tsardom. But Russia will cer- 
tainy seek to close the entty to the Black Sea even tighter 
than under the Montreux Agreement and probably also to 
secure for herself the freedom of egress into the Mediter- 
ranean. If so, there are plenty of historical precedents for 
a British-Russian disagreement. The Straits are part of 
Britain’s as well as of Russia’s immediate secur:ty zone. Any 
unilateral act committed in this sensitive point, where the 
security interests of both Allies overlap, would have critical 
consequences for their mutual relations. This is certainly a 
point which the makers of Russian policy must now keep 
weil in mind. 

But have the technical upheavals of this war made 
traditional approach to the problem of the Straits dae 
Air bases have become a new factor of security similar to 
the old naval bases ; and the passage of bombers and fighters 
lends itself less to control than the passage of naval units 
through narrow straits. Too rigidly “ Strait-minded” con- 
ceptions of security may be too narrow and ineffective to 
meet the requirements of modern military technique. This 
may eventually perhaps facilitate a new international agree- 


ment on the Straits ; but it also tends to widén the problem 


a a 7 ; . , 
oi ~ Straits so as to include adjacent security areas in 
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Polish Deportees 


The lot of the Polish deportees in Russia has been 
one of the chief sources of bitterness in Russo-Polish rej. 
tions. The deportations were made in the years 1940 and 
1941, and they affected great masses of people. The Russiang 
motive behind these deportations can only be guessed, by; 
it was probably their desire to clear the borderlands of sys. 
pected or unreliable eements. The procedure was utterly 
ruthless and cruel. The Russians, apparently, acted on the 
crude principle that it was safer to deport people en masse, 
the suspected as well as the absolute’y innocent, rather than 
to take the risk, through careful discrimination, of leaving 
behind any really unreliable elements (such as, for instance, 
the pro-German Ukrainians). 


Siberian coid and the hard conditions of life in the 
interior of Russia, more than any deliberate persecution. 
have taken a heavy toll of the deportees. The Russian 
Government ought, obviously, to redress the Poles’ entirely 
legitimate grievance by’ enabling those Polish deportees 
who have survived the ordeal to return to Poland. At the 
very least, they ought to allow Red Cross help and relief to 
reach them. 

It is, however, difficult to see what the Poles here gain by 
issuing exaggerated statements on this tragic issue. The 
number of deportees has been put as high as 1,200,000 
or even 2,000,000. In truth, the original number of the 
deportees was authoritatively estimated at between seven 
and eight hundred thousand. Between thirty and forty per 
cent of these were Jews whom the deportations saved from 
Nazi gas-chambers. in Poland. Many of those Jews had 
fled from German-occupied Poland and were afforded 
refuge by the Russians on the condition that they would 
accept Soviet citizenship—which they did. A high pro- 
portion of the deportees were Ukrainians, who, whatever 
their possible grievances against Russia, do not regard 
any Polish Government as their trustees. Finally, more 
than a hundred thousand Poles have left for the Middle 
East with the Polish Army formed in Russia. The 
number of deportees, whose return to Poland may still be 
a practical proposition, may amount to some three hundred 
thousand people. This is a formidable figure and a formid- 
able s!ur on Russian policy towards Po!and. But the effective 
defence of the deported Poles is not helped by wild over- 
statements which expose their authors to the susp‘c’on that 
they are more concerned with grinding an anti-Russian 
axe than with relieving the fate of their unfortunate 
countrymen. 


x * x 


Distribution of Industry 


Although the Distribution of Industry Bill was given 
its second reading in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day without a division, there was cannon to the Right 
and cannon to the Left, and warning shots were fired in 
all directions. The provisions of the first part of the Bill, 
that dealing with Development Areas, were widely wel- 
comed, though there was some reasonable criticism of the 
tendency to define these areas too rigidly. 

The heaviest barrage of criticism came from those who 
regard all forms of planning as wicked threats to private 
enterprise, and it was unusual to find Sir George Schuster 
temporarily in their camp. He argued that the powers 
sought under the second part of the Bili—powers to define 
areas in which “ the provision of further industrial premise 

. would be seriously detrimental to the proper distri- 
bution of industry ”—would have a paralysing influence 02 
initiative. He displayed a proper anxiety about the ability 
of the Board of Trade, as at present constituted, to formu 
late and administer a national plan of industrial location. 
and suggested 


some body outside the political field which was capable 

of making an entirely independent and objective review 

the position. 
It would seem, in other words, that Sir George wants # 
appeals tribunal on the pattern of the Import a 
Advisory Committee. This suggestion is hardly practic® 
Decisions in these matters cannot be taken on the merits 
of each case ; they can only be taken by somebody who cap 
see the complete picture, and the points of high pe 
involved are so many that the Government could “a 
divest itself of its responsibility. It is true that the ¢ E 
instrument of the Board’s control wou'd be the power © 
say “No” to industrialists seeking permission to put “ 
factories on unsuitable sites, but this power must al 
wielded effectively by some central authority if a raven 
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distribution is to mature at all. Apart altogether from 
econom.c considerations, the strategic argument, in this age 
of rockets, makes a policy of control of location essential, and 
some inconvemence, though it should be reduced to a 
minimum, is inevitable if the policy is to be effective. 


* w * 


Trade Disputes Act Again 


The question of the Trade Disputes Act, 1927, which 
many thought had been unobtrusively shelved, has again 
been brought right into the foreground of the political 
sage. The Prime Minister’s refusai to provide facil.ties for 
any amendment of the Act, because of the overwhelming 
opposition of the Conservative party, and his view that a 
decision shoud wait until after the General Election, 
appears to have come as a shock to the TUC. It must 
inevitably have caused the Labour Ministers considerable 
embarrassment. The whole question wil be considered 
next week by the National Council of. Labour, the highest 
authority in the Labour movement, which will probably 
agree to make it an election issue. 

The Trade Disputes Act is hardly a subject upon which 
ihe electorate is likely to have strong feelings one way or 
the other. It is even doubtful how far it arouses strong 
passions in the breasts of civil servants, apart from the 
Post Office workers, whose decision in May, 1943, to break 
the law by applying for affiliation to the TUC precipitated 
acrisis, which was only averted by their withdrawal in order 
0 facilitate a negotiated settlement. But the Act has cer- 
tainly become a point of honour for the TUC, and both sides 
regard it as a symbol—one of victory for the Conservatives 
and one of defeat for Labour. 

The TUC assumed—wrongly as it turns out—that the 
Conservatives could afford to be generous and would let 
bygones be bygones, after sixteen years and after Labour’s 
co-operation in the war effort. This was certainly the im- 
pression left by Mr Chamberlain, who to!d a deputation in 
i940 that their war record “wouid propcrtionately 
strengthen their position in any representations they might 
desire to make at the end of hostilities.’ Mr Churchill, too, 
in 1943 led them to understand that the “ matter would be 
favourably considered ” after the union’s decision to con- 
fine their claim to a repeal of Clause 5 (which makes it 
illegal for civil servants to belong to a union affiliated to 
the TUC), and not to press for a repeal of the other 
clauses of the Act. 

It is difficult to see the objection to civil service unions 
belonging to the TUC, if they want to, so long as there 
are safeguards against their engaging in party politics ; 1945 
is Not 1926. Yet it is easy to understand Mr Churchill’s 
position. The Conservatives would never voluntarily agree 
0 amend the Act, and such a motion would be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the House of Commons, thus forcing the 
withdrawal of Labour Ministers. It might also be argued 
re since the matter has waited for so long, a few mcnths’ 
( ea would be immaterial, and that it is an issue which 
should Properly be decided by the electorate. But the pre- 
‘ent position is very unsatisfactory, and not calculated to 
make the maintenance of “national unity” any easier. 


3 « + 
Civil Aviation 


th The reception of Lord Swinton’s White Paper, both in 
¢ Press and in Tuesday’s debate in the House of Com- 
mons, undoubtedly suffered from the imminence of a 
ge election. A year ago, it might have been possib‘e 
giv € p.an to be judged on its merits in the face of a 
: - Situation, Now, each aspect of Coalition policy is 
a sured against the standards of party ideology. It was 
Y to be expected that murmurs against the civil aviation 
™ would come from the Right, which resented inter- 
hich with unfettered free enterprise, and from the Left, 
é 1esented the bolstering of vested interests. 
artly for these reasons, the debate was d’sappointing. 
ni oh nee of valuable contributions was small. Whatever 
able io desirable,*from either point of view, it is indisput- 
trous! th that completely free enterprise would be disas- 
Sly wasteful in a period of enormous expansion of air 
would be and equal'y, that a comp‘etely nationalised system 
Labo € unequal to the task and costly to the taxpayer. 
ing a criticism tends to discount the advantages of recruit- 
ai interests and to ignore the safeeuards on their 
ites which the plan proposes. The directors of the 


Siem nominated by the “railways or the shipping 
Will have to be approved by the Minister ; the schedule 
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of routes flown by the Corporations is subject to strict 
Ministerial supervision ; and as an additional safeguard, an 
impartial tribunal is suggested in the White Paper to adju- 
dicate on the rates and charges and the provision of adequate 
and efficient services. 

This tribunal could serve a most useful purpose, freeing 
the scheme from any of the taints suspected by its critics. 
Its functions might also be widened to include the judging 
of appeals from independent operators seeking to provide 
additional services. Its composition is another difficult ques- 
tion, Impartiality would have to be combined with technical 
knowledge and a certain amount of airminded vision. On 
the model of the American Civil Aeronautics Board, some- 
thing more than a licensing authority and something less 
than the full dignity (and full legalism) of a High Court 
Judge, would seem to be needed. It will be for Lord Swin- 
ton, when he returns from Capetown, to evolve the form of 
this very necessary part of his machinery. 


* + + , 


France and Italy 


e 

After somewhat protracted negotiations, the French and 
the Italian Governments have now resumed “direct” 
diplomatic relations. This was preceded by the cancellation 
of the 1896 Convention under which the Italians in Tunisia 
had enjoyed special privileges and had been allowed to 
retain Italian citizenship. When Mussolini’s Italy made its 
bid for domination in the Mediterranean, Tunisia was a 
bone of contention between the two countries; and Fascism 
was able to build up its Fifth Column in the French Empire 
by exploiting the special status of the Italians in Tunisia. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that General de Gaulle was 
anxious to wipe the Tunisian slate clean before re-estab- 
lishing relations with the Italian Government. 

The future status of the numerous Italian colony in 
Tunisia remains to be worked out. Semi-official French 
statements have declared that the Italians will be free to 
run their established educational and charitable institu- 
tions, though there have also been some complaints about 
recent French discrimination against the Italians. On the 
whole there has, however, been surprisingly little of the 
aftermath of suspicion and hostility that might have been 
expected. The French have not so far made any special 
claims on the Italians; amd they are not likely to do so in 
the future. The Italians, on their side, are anxious to prove 
their good will towards France, where many members of 
the new Italian administration found asylum when they 
were political refugees. 

The friendly attitude of General de Gaulle’s Governmem 
towards Italy may possibly be explained by his hope that 
the two countries may be linked by ties of close friend- 
ship within the broader framework of a Latin bloc. What- 
ever the motives behind it, the recent turn in Italo-French 
relations shows how easily popular memories of hostility 
and belligerency can be lived down, if only powerful pro- 
paganda machines refrain from stirring and maintaining 
fruitless animosity. 


* * * 


A Russian Broadside 


An intermittent exchange of polemical shots has been 
going on for some time between the Russian and the 
American Press. Until lately, however, the operations were 
confined to journalistic sniping. Russian franc-tireurs re- 
plied in rather shrill tones to the equally vociferous critics 
of Russia in the Hearst Press and in isolationist newspapers. 
Last week, however, The War and the Working Class fired 
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a salvo which has given the campaign a more serious 
political turn, 

The target chosen for this Russian volley was Senator 
Vandenberg ; and the occasion was his recent statement on 
United States foreign policy. However, splinters appear to 
have broken a few windows in the State Department and 
even in the White House. The Russian newspaper asks 

Where has it been decreed that the other countries, bjg and 

small, including the Powers who have borne the full brunt 

of the struggle against Hitler’s Germany, must now pay the 

United States. for its participation in world affairs by re- 

nouncing their independence? : 
Any attempted American veto on regional security arrange- 
ments, on frontier settlements with neighbours or on alli- 
ances such as the Russo-French Treaty would be regarded 
by Russia as an encroachment on its independence. As to 
Senator Vandenberg’s “ defence of small nations” the Rus- 
sian paper (which counts M, Litvinov among its editors) 
sees in It 

merely a screen to cover up encroachment upon the rights of 

not only the small, but even the great Powers .. . a mask to 

conceal pretentious claims to establish the dictatorship of one 

- Great Power over all other Powers, great, medium and small. 

One must, indeed, lack a sense of humour to advocate such 
mutual relations between the Allies and to dilate on the impor- 
tance of Allied unity, while recalling the unity which Jonah 
enjoyed when he was swallowed by the whale. Vandenberg’s 
scheme provides for a whale with an extremely capacious 
belly to hold all the United Nations. 


The critic attributes to Senator Vandenberg and to other 
“converted isolationists” the vision of “the whole world 
with knee bent at the entrance to the shrine of the dollar.” 
He regrets that “some US circles hastened to endorse” 
Senator Vandenberg’s scheme and gives a warning that no 
post-war collaboration will be possible on any such basis. 

The broadside clearly reflects a revived Russian fear of 
“dollar imperialism” and a warning that if economic rela- 
tons between Russia and the United States are confused 
with political claims and demands, the Russians do not 
intend to play. 


* * * 


Grammar School Fees 


From April. ist the fee-paying system will be 
abolished in 1,166 of the 1,398 grant-aided secondary 
schools. In the 232 grammar schools which get their grants 
direct from the Ministry of Education, not through the 
Local Education Authorities, new arrangements based on 
the recommendations of the Fleming Report will come into 
force: Places in these schools are in future to be of three 
types. In any year, not less than 25 per cent of new 
admissions will be free places open only to pupils who 
have spent at least two years at grant-aided primary 
schools ; a further number up to 25 per cent (or even more 
if the governors agree) will be “reserved ”—should the 
free places offered be insufficient for the local authority’s 
requirements—and placed at the disposal of the LEA, 
which will pay the fees for them ; the remaining places 
will be “ residuary places” for which fees may be charged. 
These fees will be subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Education, and will cover all normal expenses of attend- 
ance at the school. Those for day pupils will be remitted 
or graded according to the parents’ income. The income 
scales for this purpose will not be prescribed by the 
Minister, but it is suggested that there should be a complete 
remission where gross income falls below £5 10s. a week 
—with an allowance of 15s. for each additional child. 

. In principle, the new arrangements are unexceptionable. 
They are in harmony with the main objective of the new 
Act—to make educational opportunities available to those 


capable of profiting by them rather than to those merely 


\capable of affording them. 

' /But their immediate results may be less fortunate than 
‘those planned. These changes in the direct-grant system 
‘may exacerbate the problem of “class”: distinction in 
education. It is probable that some of the direct-grant 
‘schools will prefer to sacrifice the grant of £16 per head 
rather than submit to the new regulations. Many parents 
will be unwilling to send their children to schools operating 
under these conditions and will prefer to send them to 
independent schools, even if, to replace the grant, they 
thave to pay higher fees. Thus the actual result of the 
attempt to bridge the gap between the state system and 
,the private system may be to widen it and to break down 
me ‘Some of the bridges that already exist. This result is in- 
f )evitable so long as the other half of the Fleming Report, 
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which prescribes for the completely independent public 
schools, remains unimplemented. So long as the public 
schools are untouched, the grammar schools will be under 
irresistible pressure from the parents to be recognisably 
similar to them. But the new regulations make this very 
difficult. They compel the bridge to choose between the 
two banks of the river, and some will choose one and some 
the other. Only when the public schools themselves faye 
been assimilated to the state system can the grammar schools 
be brought into line without a feeling of victimisation. 


* * * 


De-requisitioning 


It is clearly of great importance to the reconversion 
programme that requisitioned land and buildings should be 
released as early as possible. Unfortunately, the chances 
of any large-scale release in the near future are remote. The 
“ requisitioning ” departments (the three Service Depart- 
ments and the Ministries of Works, Supply and Aircraft 
Production), which at present occupy 143 million square 
feet with their stores, are staking claims for a further 
22 million square feet for use now and during the Japanese 
war. With the 36 million square feet of factory space re- 
garded by the Board of Trade as the essential minimum to 
be ‘released during the first year after the defeat of Germany 
there is, therefore, an additional effective demand for 58 
million square feet. : 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure, in their 
94th Report, are “greatly disturbed” by the problem of 
meeting this demand. Their solution rests first with the 
creation of a “supervising authority” charged with the 
tasks of reviewing departmental claims, of pressing for 
economy and, safeguarding civilian interests, Neither the 
Board of Trade nor the Ministry of Works (itself a requisi- 
tioning department), the two authorities responsible for 
land and buildings and factory storage, has the necessary 
powers to undertake these duties. 

Much could be done to ease the situation. Maximum use 
should obviously be made of overseas storage facilities for 
goods needed in the Japanese war ; the procedure for de- 
claring stores obsolete should be speeded-up; and the 
emergency reserve space of the various departments might 
be pooled and cut down. Clearly some such body as the 
Committee suggests, and armed with bulldozer powers, will 
be necessary to clear enough space without further requisi- 
tioning. There is a case for saying that the body should be 
something other than a mere organ of the Government, for 
the Government is one of the contending parties and, with 
the end of the German war, it will be impossible to main- 
tain the doctrine that the least important Government pul- 
pose has priority over the most important private purpose. 
Ultimately the Government will have to decide whether t 
allow large stocks to sterilize factory space pending disposal 
or to resort to scrapping. The only other possibility, the 
erection of new temporary storage accommodation, would 
mean yet another—probably an impossible—call on the 
buildirg industry. 


* * * 


Relief from Sweden 


Many Swedes have long been disturbed by Sweden's 
isolation from the war and its immunity from the evils 
occupation and destruction which have struck down the 
other nations of Europe. They did not question the right- 
ness of neutrality, but they felt nevertheless that their 
country ought to find some way of contributing to the 
struggle on whose successful outcome its own liberty de- 
pended. Now that the war is drawing to an end, and the 
degree of devastation in Europe becomes apparent, the 
Swedes hope that they will be able to transform their sens¢ 
of obligation to their neighbours into practical measures 
for their relief. Their shipping ‘will shortly be made avail- 
able to the United Nations’ shipping pool—a vital acquisi- 
tion to the straitened supply, for the Swedes have been 
building ships throughout the war, and probably have # 
bigger merchant fleet now than in 1939. It would, of cours® 
have been most unsuitable if these ships had started inde- 
pendent trading while other merchant fleets were still en- 
gaged on war and post-war needs. 

The Swedish Government recently voted large sums for 
relief and for credits. They are naturally anxious to SP¢ 
them as much as possible in the Scandinavian countri¢s, 
it is not yet clear whether-the help given will take the form 
of gifts or credits. Many Swedes would prefer their assist 
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ance to be a straight gift, but there are two obstacles to this 
the attitude of the receiving countries and divided opinion 
in Sweden itself. As the experience of UNRRA has shown, 
national governments dislike “charity.” They prefer to 
“pay” for the help they receive. In other words, they want 
credits, not gifts. At the same time, the reconstruction of 
Swedish foreign trade is such a vital issue that many Swedes 
fee] that all post-war Swedish credits ought to be related 
to the restoration of markets and trade. 


* * * 


Church and State in France 


Between the two wars, there was a marked decline in 
the violence of religious controversy in France. The 
Catholics more or less accepted the secularisation of the 
State, and maintained at their own expense their educational 
establishments. Their acceptance weakened secularist criti- 
cism, and there was even, during the last year of Pius XI’s 
pontificate, a tendency among the Liberals to applaud 
Catholicism for its stand against the Nazis. 


The war has again altered the picture. Pétain, actively 
supported by the Catholic Right and passively by the bien 
pensants—important sections of the Catholic middle-classes 
—set up a regime which repudiated the French Revolution 
and all its consequences, and attempted to restore com- 
pulsory religion. Religious instruction was for a time obliga- 
tory in schools, and the State undertook to subsidise Catholic 
education. At the same time, some of the higher clergy—the 
two successive Cardinals of Paris, Baudrillart and Suhard, 
and Cardinal Gerlier, of Lyons, gave varying degrees of 
support to the Pétain regime and its Nazi masters. 

On the other hand, the record of some bishops and of 
the lower clergy as a whole, was one of resistance. The curé 
in most districts was an integral part of the underground 
movement. All Left Wing Catholic movements—for instance, 
the group connected with the newspaper L’Aube—were 
active patriots. M. Georges Bidault, the present Foreign 
Minister, and a member of the Aube group, was President 
of the National Council of Liberation. 


* 


The present prospects of the Church are thus confused. 
From Pétain, it inherits a-legacy of contempt and disgrace, 
from the underground Catholics, one of respect and leader- 
ship. The position of Catholicism will depend upon the 
relative strength in post-war France of the Right and the 
Left, both within the Church and in the national life. It is 
a bad augury for good understanding that none of the 
high-ranking clergy has placed in retirement. M. 
Jacques Maritain, a veteran leader of liberal Catholicism, 
would do much for his co-religionists if in his new capacity 
of French Ambassador to the Vatican, he could secure some 
changes in the French hierarchy. It is also possible that 
General de Gaulle, himself a Catholic, may seek the support 
of Conservative Catholics in redressing the balance of 
his personal power against the Left, for it is only too lik¢ly 
that, in the event of a rift between General de Gaulle and 
his left wing suppofters, he could count on a great mass of 
Catholic support. The position of the Catholic Left would 
then be precarious. At present, it is mainly linked with 
the continuing Resistance Movement, and is, therefore, 
critical of the General’s failure to “renew” the state. It 
is difficult to foresee what its position would be if a strong 
Political opposition, based on the traditionally anti-clerical 
Parties of the Left, were to come into being. Its fate would 
probably be isolation. 

The alignment of forces may shortly be made clear by 
the controversy over religious schools. Many Catholics would 
like the subsidies of the Pétain regime to be continued, and 
General de Gaulle is said to be ready to accede to this desire. 
Itis difficult to imagine anything more politically disastrous. 

ne one hope of relative harmony on the religious issue is to 
Wipe out all memory of the disgraceful Pétain episode. To 

aim privileges granted by that regime is to invite the 
tevival of violent anti-clericalism. 


* * * 


Post-War Taxes—Correction 


_An error and an omission occurred in last week’s 
atcle on “Post-War Taxes.” The present rates of Pur- 
chase Tax were incorrectly stated as being 33} per cent, 
66% per cent and 100 per cent of the wholesale price ; the 
figures should have been 163 per cent, 33 per cent and 100 
Per cent. The omission occurred in the reference to Mr 
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Nicholas Kaldor’s estimates of post-war taxation. The 


passage should have read as follows: 


Mr Kaldor . ... reaches the heart-warming conclusion 
that a standard rate of income-tax of 5s. 10d. in the £, and 
a corresponding increase in the taxes that existed before the 
war, will be enough. But the optimism that is apparent 
throughout Mr Kaldor’s estimates reaches its culmination in 
this figure, for to a very high estimate of national income he 
applies an almost incredibly low estimate of Government 
expenditure (providing, for example, an increase—at constant 
prices—of only £100 million a year above the pre-war figure 
in defence expenditure and of only £16 million in expendijure 
by local authorities). 


The three words here printed in italics were inadvertently 
omitted last week. Neither of these corrections affects the 


argument of the article. 


Shorter Notes 


The debate on monopolies in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday, initiated by Lord Nathan, elicited almost 
nothing from the Government. Lord Woolton was content 
to say that it was an important matter which the Govern- 
ment was considering, but that it involved a number of 
difficulties. He did, however, drop the hint that the pro- 
mised Bill, if it ever sees the light of day, would set up 
“a court of some sort . .-. to which monopolists or the 
citizen could appeal, in order that the practices could be 
investigated.” This will need a lot more defining, but at 
first sight it does not sound very promising. 


+ 


Doubtless the inter-departmental committee on the pro- 
vision made for children deprived of a normal home life 
will investigate the methods by which foster-parents are 
selected. But the Gough case has left people wondering how 
the couple could possibly have been thought suitable persons 
to be in charge of children. The husband, now convicted of 
manslaughter of a boy in his care, is revealed to have had 
a previous conviction for common assault against him, and to 
have been of such a violent and brutal nature that his wife 
had applied for a separation order. Were these facts not 
known to the local authority concerned? Did it make no 
enquiries which would have elicited them? The Home Secre- 
tary is said to be considering an investigation ; it should be 
undertaken forthwith. ‘ 


* 


The following (amended) table gives the number of 
civilian casualties in air-raids since September, 1939: 





Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 

Sept., 19359-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,981 3,475 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,273 28,548 50,821 
eee 20,881 21,841 42,722 
BG BEES occccuses 3,236 4,150 7,386 
ME ES wéccccess 2,372 3,450 5,822 
Jan.-May, 1944....... 1,563 2,916 4,479 
June-Aug., 1944...... 5,479 15,934 21,413 
Sept.-Dec., 1944...... 1,425 3,134 4,559 
January, 1945........ 585. 1,629 2,214 
February, 1945....... 483 1,152 1635 
Totals to date........ 59,791 84,735 144,526 


Those killed in air-raids during February included 151 
men, 243 women and 89 children under 16. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Pressure on Wages 


(From a .Correspondent in Washington) 


Tt negotiation of new contracts between the mune 
operators and Mr John L. Lewis’ powerful union 
involves the fate of the whole programme of wage stabilisa- 
tion. The fact that stabilisation policy has withstood other 
formidable tests is no proof that it will survive this one. 
If it does, however, effective control of wages will probably 
be maintained for some time—at least until the collapse of 
German military power. Bargaining for, perhaps, their last 
wartime contract, the United Mine Workers will not shrink 
from extreme measures in order to win substantial wage 
increases. If they strike, as they did in 1943, the flow of 
munitions may be seriously curtailed. The War Labour 
Board, however, has already granted the miners a number 
of special wage concessions (including “ portal-to-portal 
pay ”—that is, pay for the full time from leaving the surface 
to returning to it) over and above the maximum general 
increase permitted under the so-called “Little Steel” 
formula. It is difficult to see how the Board can satisfy the 
miners’ new demands without open abrogation of that 
maligned symbol of wage control. 


Up to the present, the accomplishments ‘of wage control 
have been somewhat beyond expectations. Although average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing industries have risen by 
about 75 per cent and average hourly earnings by about 
51 per cent since January, 1941 (which marked the approxi- 
mate beginning of the wartime rise of wages) these increases 
have resulted in part from longer hours of work, wage 
premiums for extra hours and for night work, the increased 
output of workers paid on an incentive basis, the transfer 
of workers into the higher-paid war industries, and similar 
factors. Increases resulting from such causes are held to be 
entirely consistent with wage stabilisation policy. A new 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that basic 
wage rates in manufacturing industry have risen but slightly 
more than 30 per cent, and more than half of this increase 
occurred before the passage of the Stabilisation Act in 
October, 1942. The average monthly increase in basic wage 
rates, which amounted to 0.8 per cent during the eighteen 
months prior to national wage stabilisation, dropped to 
0.6 per cent during the following year and has recently 
declined further to about 0.3 per cent. Most manufacturing 
establishments have long since exhausted the 15 per cent 
general increase permitted by the “ Little Steel” formula, 
and important gains during the last year have been confined 
largely to the low-wage industries, such as textiles and 
apparel, in which special increases have been authorised 
under the War Labour Board’s sub-standard wage policy. 
Probably less than one worker out of twenty in manufac- 
turing industry now has a basic rate below 50 cents per hour. 
The greatest wage increases. are occurring in non-manu- 
facturing industry, particularly in retailing and the service 
trades, in which wage levels are, of course, much lower than 
in manufacturing. 

Wage stabilisation has been somewhat softened, to be 
sure, by the War Labour Board’s liberality in dealing with 
the so-called “fringe issues.”.These involve the granting 
of vacations with pay, wage premiums for night work and 
work on holidays, and other issues that are distinct from 
the basic rate of wages. A very large proportion of all 
workers are now working under some kind of paid-vacation 
plan and the two-week vacation has made great headway. 
Some of the Board’s decisions in such cases—for example, 
the granting of a shift premium in the steel industry, where 
shift rotation is practised—seem to constitute thinly dis- 
guised wage increases. The inflationary influence of such 
decisions, however, has been small, and they have probably 
served to ward off a general break in the stabilisation front. 

Any union leader who could gain credit for the upward 
revision or complete destruction of the “Little Steel” 
formula would unquestionably win enormous prestige within 
the labour movement. This does not mean that the unions 
r) are unanimously opposed to. wage stabilisation. Most re- 


sponsible union leaders are convinced of the dangers oj 
inflation and recognise wage control as an unpleasant but 
unavoidable concomitant of price control. In spite of occa- 
sional threats to withdraw, both the American Federation 
of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
maintain representation on the War Labour Board. The 
unions contend, however, that the control of wages has been 
too rigid and that, as a result of rising prices, labour has 
borne a disproportionate share of wartime hardships. The 
attitude of the AFL has become increasingly bitter, and 
leaders of the CIO have begun to doubt the value of their 
victory at the polls in November. 


x 


There is no doubt that economic pressure is in part re- 
sponsible for labour’s oppositioa to the “Little Steel” 
formula. The cost of living appears to have risen about as 
much as basic wage rates in manufacturing—much less than 
weekly earnings. But with heavily increased taxes anc 
deductions for war savings, many workers have little o: 
nothing in the way of increased spendable earnings to show 
for their longer hours of work now, and union leaders are 
looking ahead to the decline in earnings that will take place 
when hours are reduced in the post-war period. 

Beyond these considerations, however, labour’s attitude 
reflects embarrassment over the unions’ temporary impo- 
tence. For the first time, many unions feel that they have 
little to offer their members. They are no longer able to 
obtain wage increases and, in fact, non-union wages are in- 
evitably, at this stage of the game, increasing faster than 
union wages. It is becoming increasingly apparent that many 
of the larger unions cannot guarantee post-war employ- 
ment for all their members. From this angle, too, th: 
demands of some union officials for the immediate raising 
of wage ceilings has had tremendous popular appeal and 
has forced support from even the more conservative 
leaders. 


Despite the general opposition of organised labour, the 
great strength of the United Mine Workers, and the reck- 
lessness of Mr John.L. Lewis, current wage policy wi! 
probably be maintained. The recent announcement of 4 
reduction of clothing prices by the Office of Price Admini- 
stration seems to indicate a determination to prevent 3 
threatening rise in the stabilised cost of living. The public 
members of the War Labour Board insist’on their intention 
of maintaining current wage policy. The firmness of the 
Director of Economic Stabilisation in dealing with the 
“fringe issues” appears to be another straw in the wind. 

Yet how the “Little Steel” formula can be saved 3s 
admittedly difficult to foresee. Perhaps the board can pull 
yet another rabbit out of the hat in the form of a substantia: 
“fringe” adjustment. Perhaps the miners, whose warume 
record of production is impressive, will refuse to follow M: 
Lewis in a protracted strike. Perhaps, in case of a show- 
down, the army can run the mines. 

Looking beyond the immediate critical period, the wast 
outlook’ is considerably different. The early defeat of Get- 
many, if accompanied by a substantial reduction in the 
scale of war production, would very probably be followed by 
a relaxation of wage controls. The Administration is con- 
cerned over the loss of national wage income that will result 
from the shortening of hours and the shift of millions of 
workers back to civilian production ; these readjustment’ 
unless offset by a substantial increase in employment, MY 
eventually reduce annual wage income by-as much 2s $15 
billion. However, many economists a marked increase 
in labour productivity, such as occurred after World War I, 
a$ management cashes in on wartime advances in organisa 
tion and technology. With this cushion for prices and with 
a reduced demand for labour the inflationary aspects of 
relaxing wage controls will be less threatening. 
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American Notes 


Food Confusion 


The Senate has voted unanimously to investigate the 
food shortage. The House has called for an investigation 
py its Agriculture Committee. One representative urged that 
3 special committee investigate not only the food situation, 
but Lend-Lease shipments, foreign stockpiles and black 
markets. The American Meat Institute claimed that short- 
ages in many parts of the country “ border on famine ” and 
scarcity was reported even in the great cattle areas of Texas, 
while in some Congressional circles rumour had it that 
there was no meat shortage at all, that greater stocks of 
live cattle and feeding corn existed in the United States 
now than at any time in history. The War Food Admini- 
stration proposed to take Great Britain and the liberated 
areas off the meat list from April to June, but a spokesman 
of the Foreign Economic Administration said Britain should 
not be allowed to go short. The United States must meet 
international food obligations or suffer “embarrassing 
moments in international relations.” The confusion was the 
only thing that was clear and thorough. 

President Roosevelt stepped in, as he had to, and said 
quite clearly that Americans would have to tighten their 
belts. He was sure they would want to do the “decent 
thing” when the situation was properly explained to them. 
And that he promised to do this week. 

The American meat rationing system has never made 
very much sense, and there has been a consistent refusal to 
profit by other countries’ experience with rationing. In 
America, ten points a week cover cheese (about 6 points a 
pound), meat (which :anges from two points for tough cuts 
t0 10 points for steak, which is rare:y avai.ab!e) and butter 
26 points a pound and, therefore, prohibitive). The most 
irrational part of the system is that the points can be saved 
from week to week, and spent without notice to the butcher 
—tHere is no registration, in any case. Such a system can 
clearly only work if supplies are fairly adequate. It is no 
wonder that any large cut in the present ration is declared 
‘0 be administratively impossible. 


* * * 


Housing in War and Peace 


A great deal of interest is being shown in legislation 
which Senator Wagner, of New York, will soon introduce 
‘into Congress for an urban and rural post-war housing 
programme, It will call for the annual construction of 
1,500,000 housing units at an investment of $7 to $8 billion 
dollars a year. (During the ten pre-war years building 
averaged 275,000 units a year at an annual cost of one billion 
dollars.) Senator Wagner wants Congress to provide federal 
aii to supplement private investment ; he wants long-term, 
low-interest loans for middle income families who do not 
tequire subsidies. 

The war years have changed the fece of America. It has 
been necessary to move 4 million wet workers and their 
families from peacetime homes to w.r production com- 
munities in the middle of a mobilisation of industry that 
tequired all available energies and material. The War Pro- 
duction Board mobilised everything and everybody that 
could be spared and the workers wzre housed. They were 
housed in converted existing structures, in temporary dwell- 
ings built with federal funds, in permanent buildings erected 
with private capital; in well-equipped trailers and old 
clevated railway trains reconstructed and refurbished for 
living. An interesting experiment whose virtues -were 
obscured by circus publicity, was a balloon building: a 
balloon was blown, wire mesh affixed to it, concrete sprayed, 
and the balloon deflated. To avoid ghost towns, the National 

ousing Administration secured from Congress a d-rective 
that all temporary housing should be removed within two 
Years after the war’s end’ 

Wartime housing is still keeping pace with preduction, 
and is now considered part of the whole intricate fabric. 
The NHA has only recently asked Congress for a $90 
million supplementary fund for 1945 needs. 
; Now the American worker is being wooed by real estate 
‘ompanies and house builders and manufacturers of p*y- 
Woods and plastics and aluminium, and’ new materials no 
one ever heard of before. They are offering him houses on 
wheels, houses that expand and contract, houses that revolve 
0 face the sun, glass hcuses with collapsible umbrella roofs, 
and all sorts of fantasy, while what the worker wants is a 
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Aluminum Trust 


A Special Court of Appeal has declared the Aluminum 
Company of America and Aluminum, Ltd., a Canadian 
subsidiary, guilty of monopolistic practices in violgtion of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. This decision has the finality 
of a Supreme Court ruling since the special tribunal was 
appointed only because a quorum of six Supreme Court 
members with no previous connection with the Aluminum 
Company could not be found. The now celebrated case 
began back in April, 1937, when the Government first filed 
suit. The decision, written by Judge Learned Hand, takes 
the stand that dissolution of the Company is not a penalty, 
but a remedy— if the industry will not need it (dissolution) 
for protection it will be a disservice to break up an aggre- 
gation which had for so long demonstrated its efficiency.” 


Actually, the question, “Shall Alcoa be dissolved?” is 
left to the New York Federal District Court, since the 
Appeal Court was only ruling on the law. Dissolution is not 
so urgent a question now, for the immense growth of 
Reynolds Metal Corporation during the war, the develop- 
ment of the magnesium industry and of steel alloy substi- 
tutes, have modified Alcoa’s monopolistic position. 


Some people would, perhaps, question Judge Hand’s 
attribution of “efficiency” to Alcoa. It has certainly been 
efficient in throttling competition and in maintaining prices. 
But war needs have required a big expansion both of its 
private competitors and of public:y-owned plants. Plants 
financed by the Defence Plant Corporation have been 
built at Tacoma (Washington State), Salt Lake City and in 
South Carolina and other places. In all of these plants 
aluminum is being derived from clay in the earth’s surface, 
in contrast to Alcoa’s insistence on imported bauxite. 
Aluminium from domestic materials, however, is still more 
costly, even though, in five years of war production, costs 
have been reduced from around $1 a pound to 15 cents. 


Aluminium is now once again on WPB’s short supply 
list. For the first quarter of 1945, production is 275 million 
pounds, about 100 million less than the amounts needed 
for the accelerated aircraft programme. Manpower, here as 
elsewhere, is a problem, with 5,000 men needed in the sheet 
roiling mills alone. 


Exhaustible Arsenal , 


Oppressed by growing shortages, Mr Krug, the chair- 
man of the War Production Board, recently said rather 
testily that the United States is not an inexhaustible arsenal 
of food and materials. “ We have scraped the bottom of the 
barrel in several respects.’ 


After steel, coal, food and aluminium, crude oil is the 
latest shortage. Although production is at the peak, it 
cannot meet the ever-increasing demands in Europe and the 
Pac.fic. Production is about 300,000 barrels a day under the 
military requirements of 5,000,000 barrels. To maintain 
even the present production the Petroleum Administration 
for War (PAW) estimates that 27,000 new wells are needed, 
3,000 more than last year. But alloy steel tubing, in huge 
quantities, is needed for oil wells, and steel tubing, too, is 
short in supply and essential for rocket, bomb, artillery and 
shell programmmes. A partial solution is the shipment of 
crude oil to United States refineries from the Caribbean 
area, particularly from Venezuela, which alone is said to 
have a potential output of 1,000,000 barrels a day. But 
potential output is not available in 1945. , 


Meanwhile the production of 100-octane aviation petrol 
continues to rise. When the United States started to prepare 
for war the rate of production was 46,000 barrels a day. Now 
the 600,000 mark has been passed. The demand for this air- 
craft fuel is so great and rising so fast that five new plants 
have had to be put under construction, with the approval of 
the PAW, to fill long-range military estimates. 


Another headache for Mr Krug is synthetic rubber. In 
1942, 96 per cent of the rubber used in the United States 
was natural. During 1945, natura! rubber will constitute only 
15 per cent of the total. The Rubber Reserve Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, says 
a sharp increase in the 1945-1946 programme is necessary to 
meet military and essential civilian requirements. The 
1,000,000 tons scheduled for 1945, 58 per cent above 1944 
production, can be reached if adequate supplies of petroleum, 
alcohol and chemicals are made available, if certain plant 
improvements are made, and if an ample body of skilled 
men is made available. 
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_ THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Canada’s Next Election 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


7. HE exceptional ebscurity which has clouded the Cana- 

dian political outlook for many months was somewhat 
clarified in a radio broadcast by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Mackenzie King, on March 2nd. The life of Parliament 
legally expires on April 17th, and it is virtually certain that 
the Government will not seek an amendment of the British 
North America Act to extend it. But meantime Parliament 
has been summoned to meet on March 19th, and will be 
asked (a) to vote sufficient supply, including, of course, war 
appropriations for the administration to carry on past a 
general election, and (b) to debate the foreign policy of the 
Government on collective security, so that the Prime 
Minister and hig colleagues can go to San Francisco with 
an expression of confidence behind them. 

The date for the general election was not announced, but 
the Prime Minister appeared to give a pledge that it would 
not take place earlier than the middle of June. How much 
later it may be depends on the course of events in Europe. 
The Government is determined‘ to wait until hostilities 
cease there before appealing to the Canadian public. 

Many forces have been battling for supremacy in recent 
Canadian political history, but transcending them all is Mr 
Mackenzie King’s decision to avoid at all costs a general 
election fought on overseas conscription. Canadian unity is 
a laudable obsession with the Canadian Prime Minister. As 
a loyal follower of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1917, he saw with 
dismay the rift widen between the French Canadians and 
the English Canadians on the conscription issue, the evil 
effects of which still survive. For five years he sought to 
avoid bringing down an overseas conscription measure in 
this war—and almost succeeded, until the shortage of rein- 
forcements, unexpectedly disclosed last autumn, created a 
crisis within the Cabinet overnight, and drove him against 
his wishes to adopt such legislation. The potential gulf 
between Quebec and the remainder of the country has since 
been disclosed in a variety of ways, the latest being a 67 to 
5 vote in the Quebec Legislature adopting an anti-conscrip- 
tion resolution moved by Rene Chaloult of Quebec City. 
The Grey North by-election campaign, which ended on 
February 5th, unloosed a torrent of racial animosities, and 
provided a lurid preview of the emotions which would prob- 
ably dominate any general election held in the present 
atmosphere. 

Mr Mackenzie King has thus been driven by overriding 
considerations from sound political practice. Had hostilities 
ceased in Europe last year, there is mot the slightest doubt 
that he would have called a general election immediately, 
well before the five-year term of Parliament had expired. 
He could probably have been returned to office then with a 


handsome majority. Even had he chosen to go to the 
people a little later, in the midst of the reinforcement crisis 
leading such Liberals as would follow him against com. 
pulsory overseas service, he might well—it is said to have 
been his own confident estimate—have come back with 100 
seats and the largest group. But his determination not to 
permit a campaign on this deep-rooted emotional issue com- 
pelled him rather to ask for Colonel Ralston’s resignation, to 
invite a Conservative, General McNaughton, into the 
Cabinet, and tu seek to patch up for a time the controversy 
within his own party. All this has materially worsened his 
chances of coming back to power. He has been driven against 
his instincts to hang on to office and expose himself to the 
charge of clinging to power without the confidence of the 
country. He had no choice but to seek a constituency for the 
new Defence Minister, and there the party strategy went 
wrong, picking out a close seat and losing a Liberal riding 
to the Progressive Conservatives. This did further damage. 


The Pressure of Events 


Now events, compel him to call a session of Parliament 
at which ent controversies over reinforcements are 
sure to be bitterly renewed. With only four weeks left before 
the life of Parliament expires, the Opposition can, if it 
wishes to be awkward, hold up all progress, and even refuse 
to vote supply. Then, with Parliament no longer in exist- 
ence, the Governmert will be compelled to make shift to 
finance its war effort, and the ordinary business of govern- 
ment, by Governor-General’s warrants to the tune of $15 
million per day. If the European war drags on into the 
summer, the Government will be driven still further into the 
corner. It cannot hold off an election indefinitely. It can 
hardly ask for an extension of Parliament after Parliament 
is legally dead. In the end, it is conceivable that after the 
Prime Minister has moved heaven and earth to avoid a war- 
time election on reinforcements, the vote will still have 
to be taken while hostilities rage overseas. The one event 
which can save the Government from prolonged embarrass- 
ment, which is certainly the most acute in Mr Mackenzie 
King’s twenty-five years of Liberal leadership, is thus an 
early end to the European war. 

Quite apart from the damage which would be done to 
Canadian unity by a virulent election campaign on overseas 
conscription, a Parliament elected at the present moment 
would be chosen on an issue which will be dead as soon as 
the European phase of the war is finished. Clearly what Mr 
Mackenzie King desires is a Parliament specifically chosen 
to enact transition and post-war social and economic 


policies. Moreover, it is highly desirable, if not imperative, 
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that Canada’s 750,000 service men and women be able to 
participate fully in the campaign, and that the new House 
should contain a good sprinkling of candidates now on active 
ervice. ties 

, The standing of the parties in the Canadian House of 
Commons, on March 6th, was as follows: 
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Venezuelan Oil Expansion 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN, in the early months of 1943, the Venezuelan 
Government submitted the draft of a new Hydrocarbons 
Act to the National Congress, the shares of British and 
American oil companies with interests in Venezuela began 
to fall on the London and New York Stock Exchanges. 
The Mexican oil expropriations of 1938 made investors 
suspicious of any move initiated by a Government of a 
Latin American repubtic. The new law has now been in 
force for close on two years and its effects on the Vene- 
zuelan oil industry can be assessed. In brief, the opinion 
expressed in The Economist of May 29, 1943, when the 
details of the new law were discussed—ihat the Venezuelan 
Government, so far from being antagonistic, was clearly 
anxious for the fullest co-operation with the foreign oil 
companies in order that oil production should be expanded 
—was fu!ly justified. 

The introduction of the new law could hardly have been 
better timed. It coincided with the Allied mastering of the 
U-boat menace, the first improvements in the tanker supply 
position and a steep rise in the oil requirements of the United 
Nations for military purposes. Even under the o!d regime, 
therefore, the past two years would have seen a rapid 
increase in Venezuela’s oil production, but the new Hydro- 
carbons Act has helped it to expand still further. The 
provision allowing foreign oil companies to convert their 
old concessions into new ones of forty years’ duration, 
with the option for renewal of another forty years after 
their expiry, enabled the comp&nies to plan well ahead and 
to take risks. Moreover, the heavy surface taxes on unused 
oil lands, imposed by the new law, forced the companies 
to speed up exp‘oration. The result has been an oil boom 
in Venezuela. Apart from the increased activities of the old- 
established producers, several big international groups have 
entered Venezuela for the first time. These groups include 
Socony Vacuum Oil, which is already producing on a small 
scale in one of its two Venezuelan properties, and Standard 
Oil of California, which, through a subsidiary, the Rich- 


_ mond Exploration Company, obtained two extensive con- 


cessions, totalling 2,750,000 acres, late last year. Part of the 
latter concessions are situated in areas west of Lake 
Maracaibo which have so far been only superficially 
explored. 

A study of the latest reports and chairmen’s statements 
of the British and United States oil companies working in 
Venezuela shows that, a'though the various groups are 
affected by the higher taxes and dues imposed by the new 
oil law as well as by the higher wages recently introduced, 
all of them are making the best use of the conditions 
crea‘ed by the 1943 Act. The overwhelming majority of 
the old concessions have been converted into new ones of 
forty years’ duration, and many more new concessions have 
been granted. All companies report intensified exploration 
and exploitation, and some of them—including the British- 
controlled Ultramar—have lately obtained new capital to 
finance extended operations. 

_The results are clearly shown in the figures-of produc- 
ton. Venezuela’s oil production, after reaching a peak of 
223 million barrels in 1941, fell, owing to the U-boat menace 
in the Caribbean area and the partial destruction by enemy 
action of the Aruba refineries, in February, 1942, to roughly 
180 million barrels, in that year. In 1943 there was a recovery 
to about 200 million barrels, and preliminary returns 
Suggest that last year’s production reached a new maximum 
of about 237.250,000 barrels. Production was less than 
600,000 barrels da'ly in the early months of 1944. It ex- 
ceeded 700,000 barrels da‘ly in the latter part of the year 
and, according to a recent forecast by the Vice-president of 
the Venezuelan Central Bank, it is expected to reach 
100,000 barrels daily before the end of this year. Even at 
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the current rate of production, Venezuela appears to have 
reached, if not exceeded, the output of Soviet Russia, for 
many years past the largest oil producing country outside 
the United States. As Russia—like the United States— 
absorbs most of its oil at home, while Venezuela exports 
the great bulk of its production, the latter may now be the 
world’s largest exporter of oil. 


Oil Refining 


While Venezuela’s oil exploration and crude oil production 
has made extraordinary progress in the past two years, the 
schemes for expanding the country’s oil refineries are, 
naturally, held up by the shortage of equipment. For the 
present, therefore, the great bulk of Venezuela’s oil con- 
tinues to be refined in the Dutch West Indies. But the 
Venezuelan Government, in the negotiations leading to the 
revision of the oil law, came to an arrangement with the 
foreign oil companies. Under this agreement, the country’s 
oil refining capacity will, within five years after. the war, be 
extended from the present 72,000 barrels to 192,000 barrels 
daily. This policy has been carried farther since 1943. Most 
of the new concessions are granted subject to an undertaking 
that the oil found is either refined within Venezuela or in 
the importing countries. Moreover, in January last year, a 
US mission visited the country, on the invitation of the 
Venezuelan Government, to make plans for the erection of 
new oil refineries at the earliest possible date. On the basis 
of the present plans it is, indeed, probable that, within five 
years after this war, Venezuela will ship roughly one-third 
of its crude oil production in the form of refined products 
and that another large part will be shipped in the form of 
crude oil to the final consuming areas. 

These developments are of the greatest importance to 
the United Kingdom, which for various reasons after the 
war will be anxious to extend its oil refining capacity. It 
may be recalled that Venezuela was already before the war 
the largest single source of the United Kingdom’s oil sup- 
plies, although the greater part of these imports passed - 
through the refineries of the Dutch West Indies. Large 
direct.imports of oil from Venezuela may open a large 
market for British industrial equipment in that country. 
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View —- 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY covers an area_lying 
between the Indian Ocean and the great African Lakes, 
360,000 square miles in extent. On its northern frontier, 
Kilimanjaro, one of the most remarkable mountains in the 
world, rising to a height of more than 19,000 feet over-looks 
the borders of Kenya. 


The coastal belt of Tanganyika was for many centuries 
visited by Arab traders and pirates. Eventually it became 
subject to the Imams of Muscat, one of whose descendants 
still rules in Zanzibar, under the protection of Great Britain. 


The native population of more than 5,000,000 is mainly 
engaged in agriculture ; the coffee and sisal plantations in 
the North producing the staple export crops. Cotton and 
‘groundnuts, hides, skins and gold are also exported. 


The average annual value of Tanganyika’s external trade 
for the eae 1935/39 was about £8,000,000. = 
The Bank has branches at Dar-es-Salaam, | 
Arusha, Chunya, Iringa, Mbeya, Moshi, Mwanza | 
and Tanga. Those concerned with trade in 

Africa, the Mediterranean or the West Indies, are 
invited to communicate with :— ‘ 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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TO INDUSTRIAL GAS AND ELECTRICITY ,USER®> 





These > Bulletins 
show the way to 
Immediate Savings 


Every man and woman in industry concerned with the use 

of gas and electricity should get hold of a copy of each of 

these three Bulletins: READ THEM AND KNOW 

THEM. They are: 

@ No. 5—* Practicai Economy Points for Industrial 
Gas Users.” 

' @ No. 14—“ Operation and Maintenance of Gas 
Burners.” 

®@ No. 13—“ Fuel Economy by Saving Electricity.” 


Always keep them handy in desk or pocket for reference. 


The Bulletins issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
provide the latest “ specialist ’’ knowledge on all aspects of 
fuel saving. They show how waste may be occurring in unex- 
pected places, and tell what the cure is. Only when plant has 
been considered in the light of all the appropriate Bulletins 
can there be reasonable certainty that every source of wastage 
has been discovered. 


To Managements. See that copies of these three Bulictins 
are circulated among your staff at once. 


To Staff. Keep the Fuel Efficiency Bulletins ready to hand 
so you can be sure that no opportunity for fuel saving is 
being missed. 

Additional copies of the Fuel Efficiency Bulletins and Fuel 
Watchers’ Badges can be obtained from the Regional Offices 
of the Mumstry of Fuel and Power. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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How much 


do your on 


i 5 (J 
workers know? ' Hmm © 


Not just about their own jobs, but about the function of 
your firm as a whole ? What do they know about your 
products, your markets, your processes of manufacture ? 
Yet all your employees can benefit from such knowledge. 
A film made in your own factory, to tell the story of your 
organisation, will serve a double purpose. It will do a 
valuable works relations job, increasing your employces’ 
understanding of the firm and what it stands for, quicken- 
ing their interest and sense of personal responsibility in 
its achievement. Another version of the same film can 
be used for prestige selling at home and abroad. 

To make such a film you must have the advice and assist- 
ance of creative people experienced in the art of successful 
film propaganda, backed by the best technical resources. 


THE FILM PRODUCERS GUILD 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY, 
INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
PROPAGANDA FILMS 


Full particulars of the Guild, and the services it offers, can be ob:ained 
from the Secretary, Guild House, Upper St. Martin’s Lene, 





ARE YOU OVER 
17 YEARS OLD? 


[FREE sete ener 1 Sete yen a0 See 
Magic Chocolates since you were 14; and at that 
age (if we remember aright) chocolates were chocolates 
and never mind the name. 

But if you are over 17, the words “ Black Magic” 
probably strike a chord in your memory. 

Let us help a little. 

A very plain box—glossy black, with a few white 
lines on it. 

Twelve different kinds of chocolates, in simple paper 
cups, without any fripperies. 

Truffie-and-Nougat, Hazel Cluster, Liquid Cherry, 
Orange Cream, Strawberry Cup : . . heigh-ho. The 
girls loved em; and the boys took no poor view of 
them, either. 

And now, you say, here it comes—“* Come Peace, 
come Black Magic.” But nothing of the sort. There 
will be a lot of pre-war goods back in the shops before 
Black Magic; for though we shall move fast, we shall 
take no short cuts—no half measures, no skimping. 

Don’t expect to buy Black Magic on Armistice Day ; 
but when you do buy it, it will be as good as ever. We 
believe it will be better, but that will be for you to say. 


Black Magic 


ROWNTREB & CO. LTD., YORE 
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The Cocoa Quarrel 


HE Colonial Office’s White Paper (Cmd 6554) on the 

contfol of West African cocoa received liitie attention 
from the public when it was issued last October. But the 
opposition from the interested parties that has since de- 
veloped seems likely to push it into the limelight. One of 
these interested parties is the United States, which is by 
far the largest single consumer of cocoa; it is reported 
that the State Department has protested to the British 
Government against the White Paper’s proposals. 

In brief, these were that the wartime system, under 
which all West African cocoa is bought at fixed prices, 
should continue, and that from next October organisations 
should be set up in the Gold Coast and Nigeria empowered 
to purchase the crops, prescribe the prices to be paid to 
the producers and be responsible for the disposal of the 
crops. 

These organisations would be established by, and responsible 

10, the Colonial Governments, and would be required to act as 

trustees for the producers. 

The Americans’ case against the scheme is clear from this 
quotation. They object to what they consider will be a 
cocoa cartel, a producers’ monopoly, especially as the 
White Paper envisages that eventually the Government 
majority on the organisation would be replaced by a pro- 
ducers’ majority. But the American cocoa trade, which in 
one breath is assuring the State Department that the pro- 
posed “ cartel” will result in higher cocoa prices, in another 
breath is whispering in the ears of the brokers on the Coast 
—so it is reported—that if control were removed it would 
offer higher prices. It is thus difficult to take this American 
criticism with full seriousness. Moreover, the Colonial 
Office, which has so often had to tolerate American criti- 
cisms of “imperialism” and “ exploitation,” wou'd surely 
be justified in retorting that this scheme is solely dictated 
by the interests of the “exploited” native producers of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. 

Why the Colonial Office has felt compelled to act in the 
interests of the producer is clear to anyone who remembers 
the buying agreements of 1937, which led to a cocoa hoid- 
up and an almost complete suspension of the Gold Coast’s 
trade, and who has read the report of the Nowell Com- 
mission (Cmd §845), which investigated not only the buy- 
ing agreements but the merketing of West African cocca in 
general. Before the war, about 98 per cent of the Gold 
Coast’s crop was bought and shipped by thirteen European 
firms. Three of these were manufacturers of cocoa, whe 
were established on the Coast to safeguard their supplies, 
and in particular the quality of their supplies, and they 
shipped about 22 per cent of the crop. The others were 
fms which also imported merchandise into West Africa ; 
they were headed by the United Africa Company, which 
alone shipped over 38 per cent of the crop in 1936-37 and 


» had by far the largest merchandise business. : 
It is a fantastic story, the account of these firms’ | 


operations in the Gold Coast. Not by any means to their 
advantage, the whole system of marketing was riddled with 
abuses. The African middlemen employed by the firms, 
who comprised brokers and sub-brokers numbering some 
tens of thousands in all and most of whom are also cocoa 
farmers as well, were given advances with which to pur- 
chase the growers’ crops. When a change in the cocoa price 
Was announced, the firms used to call for a declaration of 
stocks from their buyers. The result was “ false declara- 
tions”—the buyers would hold back stocks for a rise in 
Price and over-declare on a fall—which the firms’ agents 
Would counter with “ false drops ”—the announcement of a 
Ctitious price fall in order to draw out supplies, quickly 
followed by the announcement of a price rise. 
Fa'se declarations,” “false drops,” faulty measures, 
money lending, speculation—all these abuses largely re- 
ected the fierce competition between the firms for cocoa 
Supplies. They dared not put a stop to a buyer’s mal- 
Practices because they were afraid that he might take his 
©coa to a competitor, “ Tonnage-hunting ”—that was the 
'sease of which these abuses were only symptoms. Heavy 


overhead charges, prestige, fear of being defeated in the 
competitive struggle, all these were factors impelling the 
firms to obtain cocoa at all costs, even if it meant paying 
higher prices than those ruling on the world markets. 
Another factor in later years was the firms’ knowledge 
that sooner or later the “insane competition,” the term 
which they themselves used to the Nowell Commission, 
would give way to combination—the buying agreements of 
1937 were not the first. These agreements were based on 
the stabilisation of tonnages on past performances ; there- 
fore the higher the tonnage acquired in the period of com- 
petition the better the position of the firm during the period 
of combination. It would be wrong to blame these abuses 
—or all of them—on the buying firms, whose profits were 
not excessive. Equally with the growers, they were the 
victims of the system. 

If it is accepted that the system of “ insane competition ” 
should end—and the Nowell Commission did accept it. 
though remarking drily that the competition of newcomers 
to the trade or of firms with an expansionist policy was 
based as much on methced as on madness—what should 
replace it? The firms’ own solution, illustrated in the buy- 
ing agreements, is useless, if for no other reason than 
that their combinations could never last. The stabilisation of 
prices by agreement attracts newcomers to the trade; the 
ring is broken, and competition starts all over again, It 
was suggested that the colonial governments should help 
them to make their combinations infrangible. Even if the 
principle that a government could in some circumstances 
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endorse an agreement in restraint of trade were accepted, 
there is the attitude of the native producers, for whom 
the governments are trustees, to be considered. Never would 
the Africans concede that a buying agreement between the 
firms was for their own good. “We have experience of 
their actions and we believe them not.” So said Sir Ofori 
Atta about the 1937 agreement, and suspicion would be no 
less strong after the war. 

Thus the only acceptable course is for the governments 
themselves to secure stable conditions on the lines pro- 
posed in the White Paper. No details were given of how 
the selling organisation would work in practice, but the 
announcement of a fixed price—“ fixed at any rate season- 
ally ’—should prevent at least the abuses of over-payments 
and false declarations which the firms themselves regarded 
as having developed to a dangerous extent. It is therefore 
difficult to understand why the cocoa trade is opposed to 
the proposals, though it is understood that Cadburys have 
agreed to co-operate to the best of their ability. The Cocoa 
Association of London has issued a memorandum to mem- 
bers of Parliament giving its objections to the scheme. In 
essence, this memorandum is a plea for a return to the old 
system and for the abolition of state trading, though it sug- 
gests that a Government Board should have the responsibility 
of fixing and maintaining a minimum price for the grower. 
In the light of the conditions revealed in the Nowell Com- 
mission’s report, this sort of argument 


. . the shipper, who is also the importer into Africa of 
merchandise of every description, should be fully maintained 
in all his activities, in order to encourage the export trade 
from this country. Any measures likely to detract from the 
merchants’ efficiency would increase the cost of handling 
these exports and should be vetoed. 

does not hold water. The pre-war system was anything 
but efficient ; and if the merchants lost money on their cocoa 
purchases in recent pre-war years, as they claimed before 
the Commission—which accepted the claim with reserva- 
tions—one would have thought they would have been only 
too glad to beat an honourable retreat, or at least be content 
with the reduced functions which the scheme will allow 
them .Or were their purchases not so unprofitable as they 
made out? 


Et tu. . . there are times when one feels really sorry for 
the Colonial Office. Opposition from the cocoa trade, here 
and in America, may have been expected. But the opposition 
expressed in West African newspapers must be a little hard 
to tolerate. Actually, this opposition may turn out to be 
more vocal than real. Partly, it is a case of any stick to beat 
the Government with. Partly it represents opposition from 
the brokers rather than the farmers ; there is evidence that 
the chiefs are adopting a constructive attitude. Partly it is 
based on misunderstanding. For instance, the White Paper’s 


London’s 


O N January 22nd the Board of Trade fixed maximum 
prices for “utility furs” and simultaneously reduced 
the purchase tax from 100 per cent to 163 per cent of the 
wholesale price. The Board of Trade’s decision was designed 
“to provide the fur trade with the necessary basis in the 
home market for reviving and developing London’s position 
after the war as a world fur centre.” 

_ The reasons that originally led to the creation of an 
international fur market in London are the same as those 
that favoured the establishment of other commodity markets 
in Great Britain. Originally, the furs brought to London 
were mainly of Empire origin ; the Hudson’s Bay Company 
held its first big auctions in 1672. At a later stage the 
London market attracted furs from all over the world ; 
during the pre-war decade, when turnover reached its 
highest level, less than a quarter of the furs brought to 
London were of domestic or Empire origin. The growth 
of the trade in London was greatly assisted by the financial 
and trading facilities it offered as a market. It was also 
encouraged by the geographical position of London on the 
fringe of Europe, for more than half the world’s supply of 
furs used to be absorbed by Europe, including Great 
Britain. The trade was assisted, too, by the freedom enjoyed 
by foreign traders in this country. After the Russian revolu- 
tion a number of important fur traders from that country 
settled in London. Again, after 1933 Jewish fur dealers 
came to this country from Leipzig, and as a result London 
displaced Leipzig as the world’s leading fur market. The 
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reference to the official policy of fostering’ and developing 
the co-operative movement among producers is seized upon : 
our co-operatives, says the African, are not to be govern. 
ment affairs, they are to be “free and independent ”— 
without realising that even in the most advanced countries 
co-operative societies are subject to regulation. Partly, too 
there is a suspicion that the United Africa Company ™ 
after all behind the scheme. This is symptomatic of the 
Africans’ perennial attitude towards that firm ; and since 
their suspicions are shared by many European officials on 
the coast, the company, in its own interest, might welcome 
an impartial enquiry into the effects of its dominating posi- 
tion on the West African economy. 

It is difficult to see any alternative to the main_ proposal 
of the White Paper. A theoretical attachment to the principle 
of free competition can hardly be stretched to cover a case 
that has involved such inequality of resources between 
buyer and seller and such fantastic abuses. But this is not to 
say that an official board, devoted to the growers’ interests, 
is by any means an ideal solution. Past experience—especially 
that of the Colonial Office—goes to prove that if the prices 
determined by a price-fixing board are low enough to move 
the supplies, they are also low enough to arouse high in- 
dignation from the producers who complain that their own 
board is letting them down. And if, on the other hand, the 
board yields to the pressure of its own constituents, the 
resulting price is so high that it can only be maintained— 
and even then only temporarily—by “ buffer stocks,” re- 
strictions on exports or production and the rest of the 
familiar devices. It will take very great wisdom and very 
great firmness on the part of the colonial. governments to 
resolve this dilemma. In their favour is the fact that pro- 
ducers and consumers have grown accustomed to control 
after six years of it, and the likelihood of a world demand 
for cocoa for some time after the war. But before very long 
they may be fervently wishing that the price were fixed 
by external forces, by the pressure of the market—by any- 
thing or anyone other than a group of officials in Accra 
struggling, under constant criticism, to square the circle. 

Moreover, even if the scheme works, it is important, from 
the West African point of view, that the sheltered position 
in which the growers would then be placed vis-a-vis the 
vagaries of the world market should be used to put their 
house in order. Part of the- profits realised from wartime 
trading are to be used for research, for combating the 
diseases which threaten the very existence of the cocoa 
industry and ultimately the whole economy of the Gold 
Coast. It is also necessary that vigorous efforts should be 
made to put an end to the indebtedness of the cocoa- 
growing community. It is thus high time that the objects 
and methods of the scheme were fully explained by the 
Colonial Secretary. If this cocoa venture is to be a prototype, 
it is time the world learned more about it. 


Fur Trade 


fur turnover of Leipzig, as reflected in German imports 
and exports, was halved (from Rm. 244 million to Rm. 125 
million) between 1932 and 1937, while that of London was 
doubled (from £16 million to £31 million). : 
The real significance of the fur market to this country is 
not immediately apparent from the figures of trade. In 
1929, imports exceeded exports in value ‘by £4,298,000 ; 
during the last three pre-war years the adverse balance 
still averaged £2,176,000. This is due, of course, to the fact 
that a proportion of the furs imported raw or in the early 
Stages of processing were retained for use in this country. 
Actually, the fur trade brought more dollars to Britain than 
any other product listed separately in the trade returns, 
with the exception of spirits. Its exports to the 
United States exceeded British imports from that country 
by £3,350,000 in 1937 and by £2,879,000 in 1938. It also 
had a favourable trade balance with European countries, 
but an unfavourable one with the countries exporting 
Taw furs, such as Russia, Afghanistan, Iran, the British 
Empire and a number of other areas. In a narrow sense, 
the fur market does not employ a large number of workers. 
But the number engaged in the various stages of processing 
is by no means negligible. The number of workers 
engaged in the dressing and dyeing of furs must have In- 
creased appreciably in the pre-war decade ; in 1929 there 
was an import surplus of £3,823,000 in dressed and dyed 
furs, but in 1938 there was an export surplus of £1,250,000- 
ere is, in sum, a strong case for the revival of the 
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London fur market and of its processing trades. After the 
outbreak of war London, inevitably, lost its position in the 
trade and New York has become the leading centre. New 
York now absorbs the greater part of the world’s exports 
in raw furs ; the leading London auction houses, headed by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, have transferred their auctions 
to the United States. True, the British dressing and dyeing 
industry has been kept in being; it has been engaged 
mainly on work for the Royal Air Force, for the Russian 
armies and on other essential contracts. Exports to the 
United States of domestic furs, especially of rabbits, 
have been encouraged, and have ffluctuated around 
the rate of £1,000,000 a year. The dressing and dyeing in- 
dustry, however, has made a good deal of technical pro- 
gress, especially in the treatment of rabbit and sheep skins. 
In a technical sense, therefore, this country would have no 
difficulty in resuming ‘its position as a world fur centre. But 
Britain’s technical qualifications, personal contacts, and the 
measures taken in January by the Board of Trade to popu- 
larise the use of fur garments are not sufficient, by them- 
selves, to restore the London trade to its former position. 
A number of other conditions must also be fulfilled. 

The first of these conditions is the restoration of the 
facilities formerly enjoyed by the fur market in London. 
In so far as there will be a need for adequate shipping, 
warehousing, export credit and other facilities, the problem 
of restoring the fur market is similar to that of other com- 
modity markets. The restoration of these facilities for furs, 
however, need not be conditional upon the restoration of 
those for other commodities still covered by bulk purchase 
agreements. In any case, the fur trade is unsuitable for 
international regulation ; it is still largely-a luxury trade, 
based on highly-skilled handling and sorting, and on close 
contacts between individual dealers and their clientéle. 
Once transport is re-opened, control could largely disappear. 

Secondly, steps will have to be taken to ensure supplies 
of raw furs to this country; this will mean, in effect, the 
partial re-transfer to London of supplies that have been 
sent to New York since the outbreak of war. In Russia and 
Afghanistan, two of the chief and most highly valued sources 
of supply, exports are controlled by the Governments, and 
shipments are determined largely within the framework of 
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general export policy. Government initiative may, there- 
fore, be needed to resume large-scale British imports of 
furs from these two countries. The fur interests in New 
York that have taken over the trade from this country in 
an emergency can, perhaps, not be blamed for wishing to 
cling to this heritage, though, in all fairness, London has 
every right to make a determined effort to recover its trade. 
And since a sizeable part is played in the American market 
by British firms—notably by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
—the effort ought not to be unsuccessful. 

Finally, there is the problem of bringing back to London 
its former custom—that is to say, to resume the export 
trade in raw and prepared furs and in fur garments. This 
will involve, as a beginning, the re-transfer of fur auctions 
to London. Before the war London had the advantage over 
New York in that its clientéle was international, whereas 
the latter relied chiefly on national demand ; in consequence, 
the prices obtainable in London were often higher than 
those that could be obtained by direct sales to the United 
States. One difficulty in restoring a large and free market 
in this country is that Europe, formerly responsible for the 
absorption of about half the furs entering international 
trade, will be poorer, and that the United States may 
absorb a higher proportion of the furs than before. This 
is certainly true of the more expensive luxury furs. But 
this, difficulty can easily be exaggerated, first because some 
of the colder countries of Europe—such as Poland and the 
Balkans—will again need fur garments, even if they can- 
not afford a high proportion of the more expensive varieties ; 
and secondly, because the trade in luxury furs is a fashion 
trade which would only be lost if London and Paris were 
unable to maintain their position as world fashion centres. 

The London fur trade, in fact, is an interesting example 
of the kind of difficulties likely to be encountered by trades 
that have migrated across the Atlantic during the war. 
The case for recovering the trade is strong, for it 
may once more become an important source of foreign 
exchange, especially United States dollars. But, although 
technically London is still qualified to resume its former 
position, the trade will need assistance—not merely nega- 
tively by the restoration of trading facilities, but positively 
in order to ensure a steady flow of raw furs to this country. 
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Commonwealth Debt 


The decision of the Government of Australia to 
take the first opportunity of dealing with the large mass 
of 5 per cent debt optionally repayable in 1945 will cause 
no surprise. Indeed, the main outines which the operation 
was likely to assume were discussed in The Economist last 
July. In the 1920’s the Commonwealth and States issued 
loans at § per cent, most of which were repayable 1945-75. 
Of these, £94,311,567 mature on July 1st or August Ist this 
year, and a further £14 million odd of New South Wales 
stock on December 1st. The latter must be left for the time 
being, but holders of stocks issued by the Commonwealth, 
South Australia and Victoria, with maturities in Ju‘y, and 
of those of Tasmania and Western Australia, repayable in 
August, are offered conversion or repayment. 

Conversion is limited to £60 million and rather over one- 
third of the total sum maturing is to be repaid out of 
accumulated sterling balances. These represent, in part, 
the sterling equivalent of dollar payments to Australia, and 
it is understood that, after the repayment, the total will 
still exceed £100 million. It is a further feature of the issue 
that, if the whole £60 million is not taken in conversion, 
the deficit will be taken by the Commonwealth Bank. But 
the British Treasury is still prepared to make advances for 
the repayment of any part of this £60 million which is not 
covered from other sources. 

The new stock to be issued is a 3} per cent 1965-69 one 
at par, which means that Australia is breaking new ground. 
The terms are even slightly more favourable to the bor- 
rower than those of the recent New Zealand offer, which 
was made at } point discount and ran only to 1962-65. The 
difference reflects, however, the improvement in the gilt- 
edged market rather than the relative status of the two 
borrowers. The new rate of interest and the extent of the 
net repayment cannot fail to have an effect on security 
prices. This may be greatest in other Australian stock and 
least in equities, but it is likely to pervade the whole 
market to the extent that the event has not yet been fully 
discounted. Since, however, the lists for conversion do not 
close until May 25th, or when the full amount has been 
taken, whichever happens first, the effects may be deferred. 
The immediate reaction has been a } point rise in the 
maturing issues and a slight acceleration of the improve- 
ment in the Funds. 


* * * 


The Saving of Interest 


The Commonwealth loan operation, although by far 
the largest, is only the latest of a long series of conversions 
and repayments spread over the past 124 years. By August 
next some £378 million of stock will have been converted 
and some £52} million repaid, while in addition a UK 
Government advance of £12 million, made in the early 
years of the war, has been liquidated. These repayments 
exclude sinking funds and were all effected during the 
war. The saving in interest from the latest operation will 
be some £1,710,334 per annum and the total since 1932 
some £5,300,000 or £6,600,000 Australian currency. 

With the exception of the £14 million of New South 
Wales stock, mentioned above, and a 5} per cent loan 1947- 
57 of the same borrower, the present operation eliminates 
all Commonwealth and State loans bearing interest of more 
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than 4 per cent. There are, however, £30 million outstang. 
ing and repayable at any time on due notice, bearing tha 
rate. It would not be surprising if, provided the 3! per 
cent rate is established for loans of some 25 years, conver. 
sion of these were undertaken in the autumn. 


The total saving in interest is substantial in the Australian 
context and, coupled with the fall in the value of the pound, 
will very considerably reduce the real burden of the deby 
service to this country. It will be a welcome offset to the 
fact that a proportion of Australia’s wartime overseas 
revenue will fall off after the war precisely at a time when 
the desire for replacements from overseas will be very much 
in excess of the pre-war normal. From the standpoint of 
this country, the conversion of the loans to a lower interest 
basis will mean a further cut in the income from the de- 
pleted stock of overseas investments. 


x * *® 


US Shipping Disposals 


A letter addressed by Mr. Joseph Grew, United States 
Acting Secretary of State, to Representative Schuyler Biand, 
chairman of the House Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, sets out the State Department’s policy on the 
disposal of Government-owned ships. (This House Com- 
mittee is at present considering a Bill to provide for the sale 
of Government-owned vessels.) The significance of the 
letter lies not merely in its outline of general policy, but also 
in the methods it suggests for disposal. The disposals policy 
of the United States transcends the interests of British 
shipowners. 


At the end of the war the Government of the United 
States will own the greater part of the world’s ocean-going 
merchant tonnage. Mr Grew, therefore, argues : — 


The general policy adopted and developed to govern the 
post-war sale of Government-owned merchant vessels should 
be in close harmony with the broad foreign economic policy 
which will best serve the national interests of the United 
States. In the post-war disposal of its merchant vessels, the 
Government of the United States might seem to pursue 2 
narrowly nationalistic policy involving undue emphasis on 
short-range considerations. It might seek to advance ‘ts 
national shipping interests by endeavouring to utilise its 
somewhat monopolisti¢ position as the owner of the major 
portion of the world’s ocean-going tonnage, to face increase’ 
participation by American shipping in the internationally com- 
petitive commercial traffic of immediate post-war years. Such 
a policy could have only limited and temporary success, 
and it would be distinctly cut of harmony with the broad 
policy of promoting the flow of trade through the reduction 
of nationalistic restrictions and discriminations. 

If the Government of the United States were to attempt 10 
take advantage of the war losses of other countries and of the 
wartime increase in its own merchant fleet to establish itself 
in a dominant shipping positjon, it would be acting contrary 
to its basic policy of promoting sound international economic 
relations and an increasing flow of commerce. 


Mr Grew’s statement of policy is unexceptionable, but 1! 
still remains to be translated into detailed action. 


x * 2 


Ships for Sale and on Lease 


As it stands, the Bill for the disposal of ships owned by 
the Government of the United States only provides for 
disposal to other countries by way of sale. There is 00 
provision for chartering vessels. The absence of such 2 
provision has given rise to a good deal of criticism and 
anxiety in other countries. Several million tons of United 
States Government-owned vessels—chiefly “ Liberty ” ships 
—are at present chartered to members of the United 
Nations, including Britain, which may require them, at least 
temporarily, after the suspension of hostilities. If there 
no authority to continue these charters; the countries noW 
operating the ships would either have to return them 
or purchase them. To quote again from Mr Grew’s letter: 

Refusal to charter such vessels might result in the forced 

purchase of some additional vessels by foreign operatots. 
However, a policy of compelling foreign operators [0 buy 
ships from us for their temporary post-war needs would ne’ 
be consistent with our broad national interests. It would 


likewise not be to the long-run advantage of the Ametict 
shipping industry. * . 
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In the view of the State Department, “ forced ” purchases 
would not materia-ly affect the rate of replacement by way 
of new construction in other countries. They woud re-sell 
their forced purchases, in all probability to operators whose 
participation in international shipping competition is based 
primarily on “sub-standard manning and working condi- 
tions and operating practices.” Mr Grew, therefore, sug- 
gests that authority to charter vessels of “Liberty” type 
to foreign shipowners shou'd be included in the Bill for 
the disposal of ships; this suggestion will be welcomed by 
British shipowners. 


* * * 


The Engineering Employers’ Reply 


The Engineering Employers’ Federation on Wednesday 
gave a negative reply to the ambitious threefold application 
of the eng.neering unions—for a forty-hour week without 
reduction of wages, for the extension of annual paid holidays 
from six days to twelve, and for a “substantial advance” 
in the wages of adult male workers. The wage claim will 
therefore be referred to arbitration and the hours and holi- 
days claims w-ll be reviewed by the engineering joint trades 
movement. Reply'ng for the employers, Sir Alexander 
Ramsey said that the 40-hour week would be far too great 
a risk to add to industry’s liabilities when the world 
economic outlook was so uncertain, and that industry’s 
first obligation wll be to meet the economic and social needs 
of the country. 

The engineers were the first to set the forty-hour ba!l 
colling. They presented their claim in September, 1944, 
even before the Trades Union Congress had decided fo 
place the forty-hour week in the forefront of their post- 
war programme. The present discussions are, therefore, in 
the nature of a test cast for the whole of industry, and the 
engineering employers’ reply may be taken as representing 
the attitude of the leaders of industry. The unions’ claim 
is based on the argument that with the increasing pro- 
ductivity of labour and the progressive improvements in 
methods of production, hours can be reduced without 
causing any reduction in output. There is undoubtedly also 
the underlying desire to safeguard against the possibility 
of post-war unemployment by spreading work over a lesser 
number of hours. 


* 


The same arguments are applied in the claim for higher 
wages. Though the unions did not specify any sum, 
their demand for a “ substantial” increase is primarily de- 
signed to safeguard the post-war pos:tion of their members. 
Engineers are now among the highest-pad industrial 
workers. According to the latest Ministry of Labcur survey, 
the earnings of adult ma‘e workers in the engineering and 
shipbuilding group in July, 1944, averaged 131s 9d a week, 
an increase of 85 per cent over October, 1938. (The wages 
of women engineers, unless they are employed “as men 
under the Relaxation Agreement, are the subject of separate 
negotiations and are not included in the present claim.) 
The unions point out that wartime pay-packets are swollen 
‘sa result of abnormal conditions—overt'me, night work 
and Sunday work—and the extension of piece-rate systems, 
and not because of high wage rates. The district average 
weekly minimum is £4 11s 6d for a skilled worker and 
£3 15s 6d. for an unskilled worker. Though long-term nego- 
lations for a revision of the industry’s entire wage structure, 
described as crazy and antiquated, are now proceeding, the 
engineers want to have their “jam to-day.” But to claim 
at the same time higher wages and shorter hours is to con- 
fuse the issue. In the long run, the pressure for higher 
wages is a powerful stimulus to the introduction of 
more efficient methods of production and, hence, to the 
tise in productivity. At this stage the unions must make 
their choice: more money or more leisure, and not more 
money and more leisure. 


* * * 


Planned Reconversion 


Plans for industrial reconversion are now beginning 
0 take shape, and the Board of Trade has announced that 
uneteen Government factories—recorded in the accompany- 
ing table—have already been allocated to private firms for 
Peacetime production, The total factory space in these 
actories amounts to 7 million square feet. It represents @ 
capital vatue of about {£10} million, and shou'd provide 
employment for rather more than 50,000 workers. The 


space 0 far allocated is not a very large proportion of the 
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total space available in Government factories, but the 
number of applications received—2,700 applications for 100 


million square feet—is about three times as great as the 
total space available. 


_ In view of the excess of demand over supply, and of the 
importance of the premises factor in industrial location, it 
is very essential that the Board of Trade should, as far as 





GOVERNMENT FACTORIES ALLOCATED TO PRIVATE FIRMS 
LOCATION 


ALLOCATED TO PRODUCTION 

Lianelly. .. be eeranse + Pee ONO EB os aoc Ss. sac Motor cars 
Cwmbran, Newport... J. Lucas & Co., Ltd................. Motor equipinent 
eas alin 85. 55s ye Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd........... Aero engines 
Solibull, Birmingham Se NE OB AA oo ncncicn scar Motor cars 
Chester ES ee Brookhirst Switchgear Ltd. .......... Switchgear 
Speke, Liverpool ..... Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd............. Tyres, footwear 
ee Standard Motor Co., Ltd. ........... Motor cars 
a, Rootes Securities Ltd. .............. Motor cars 
Peterborough........ British Thomson Houston Co., Ltd.... Refrigerators 
SOMROOEE 6 65 occ aes International Harvester Co. of Great 

7 I I a 66 ipo. on gees ole crcaineh Farm machinery 
Comborne........... Holman Brothers Ltd. .............. Mining equipment 
Cheadle, Stockport ... Oilwell Engineering Co., Ltd. ........ Oilfield plant 


Portadown, N. Ireland Hamilton Robb Ltd. ............. . Yarn bleaching 
Duston, Northampton British Timken Ltd... Roller bearings 


INNS ico wees os Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd............ Gas appliances 
Hadley, Salop ....... ERUDEMIOS BAG cv icscsctcscasc .. Bricks 

Seaton Carew, Head Wrightson Ltd.......... Drop forgings 
Armley, Leeds ...... Wilson & Mathieson Ltd........ ...+ Gas stoves 
Workington ......... C. Corner & Co., Ltd.......... .. Gas stoves 








possible, plan the atlocation of these factories—most of 
which are well equipped modern buildings—so as to con- 
form to the most urgent production needs and to utilise the 
available labour force and plant to the maximum advantage. 
It would seem, to judge from the initial list, that the Board 
is in fact adopting the policy of encouraging the manufac- 
ture of motor cars and machinery—articles that will be in 
demand abroad—and of household equipment. 

But some criticism has been made of the decision to allot 
the Speke aircraft factory at Liverpool to Messrs Dunlops 
for the production of tyres and footwear, which will employ 
largely unskilled femate labour and will not absorb the 
skilled engineering labour released from aircraft production. 

The orderly transition from war to peace should be 


enormously facilitated by the use of the location “ planning 
room” which the Board of Trade has inherited from the 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
Mnryst mn the World 


RECORD ASSETS 


EXTRACTS from the 92nd Annual Report to 

be presented to the Shareholders at the 

Annual General Meeting at Halifax, Monday, 
April 9th, 1945 





TOTAL ASSETS £132,812,792 
SHARE & DEPOSIT FUNDS £125,206,791 
MORTGAGE ASSETS £78,452,412 
LIQUID FUNDS 
Trustee Securities £47,711,398 
Cash at Banks and in hand £6,058, 180 


Reserve Funds & Undivided Profit £6,675,468 


General Manager: F. E. WaArBRECK HOWELL, LL.D. 
Head Offices: Hatrrax 


Lonpon Disrraicr Orrice—Hauirax Hovuse, Srranp, 
W.C.2 
City Orrice—62, Mooreate, E.C.2 


BIRMINGHAM - ets 26-28, CotmorE Row 
BELFAST - - - - 14, DonEGALL Square WEsT 
CARDIFF - ° - - - . 124, Queen STREET 
EDINBURGH - - - - - 75, GEORGE STREET 
GLASGOW - ‘ . . 119, St. Vincent STREET 
LEEDS - . - - - 32, ComMERCIAL STREET 
LiIvERPOOL - - - - - $37, Date STREET 
MANCHESTER - - - - - 130, DeEansGaTE 


SHEFFIELD . - - - 49-55, Sugrey Street 
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Ministry of Production and is adapting to peacetime pur- 
poses. The maps, charts and diagrams contained in this 
room provide a complete information service, in accord- 
ance with Clause 8 of the Distribution of Industry Bill. 
Any industrialist who is thinking of setting up a factory 
can obtain a detailed statistical picture of the advantages 
and disadvantages of any particular area—such as the 
availability of labour and factory premises, its transport 
and power facilities, and housing for workers. A location 
index, such as this, will surely become an indispensabie 
feature of post-war organisation. 


* 2 bd 


Mr Courtauld Protests 


In view of the excellent preliminary statement of 
Courtaulds, dealt with on page 321 of The Economist of 
March roth, the full accounts, summarised on page 389, 
call for no comment beyond regret at the absence of con- 
solidation. This, however, is not the case with the statement 
of Mr Courtauld about the future of the company. A year 
ago he gave some vague indications of the post-war p:ans 
of the group. This year he is miore precise. Orders have been 
given for a 50 per cent increase in the staple fibre factory 
in North Wales, a site has been acquired in Belfast and 
negotiations are proceeding for others in West Cumberland 
and Dundee, while British Nylon Spinners has acquired a 
site in South Wales for a further full-scale works. Over- 
seas, the Canadian plant is to be extended, and among other 
Empire developments a site has been acquired in Australia 
for a large rayon yarn and staple fibre factory. Even more 
interesting, the group is considering the extended manu- 
facture of chemicals for its own use and the building of 
improved textile machinery. 

Evidently, whatever other textile manufacturers mean to 
do, Mr Courtauld does not intend to stand still, and he has 
funds, to the tune of well over £40 million, to back his 
projects. But so far there is no means of carrying out the 
plans made. Shareholders are warned that it will take years 
to build, equip and put into operation factories on the scale 
intended, and there is so far little sign of when a start can 
be made. And this brings Mr Courtauld to the essential 
point of his statement, namely a complaint at the 
un-cooperative attitude of the authorities. Staff and 
directorate are strained to breaking point, 


we are now in danger of seeing much of our important 
planning practically brought to a standstill. Some Ministers 
seem incapable of understanding that British industry can 
neither build up an export trade nor help in the development 
of the Empire—to say nothing of establishing full employment 
at home—if industrial staffs are to be kept depleted of some 

. of ee active brains until the time for effective action 
is passed. 


These are strong words, and all the stronger coming from 
a man whose public utterances have usually been very 
moderate in tone. The men in question are not in the 
armed forces and, rightly or wrongly, a large body of 
industrialists in the country feels that the time has come 
when a substantial part of the personnel, whose work has 
greatly helped in carrying on the war, ought how to return 
to their normal jobs so that industry may be prepared 
for peace. It is difficult to say that this claim is not justified 
in view of the preparations which are being made in other 
countries, but it may be doubted whether the fault ought 





A review of 20 years of indus- 
trial experiment 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD 
— 1919-1939 
by Cadburys of Bournville 


How can interests of producer and consumer 
best be reconciled ? Is distribution too costly ? 
Can mechanisation be planned to give full 
employment? . . . The answers to these and 
many other questions of importance to planners 
are found in this account of one firm’s 8 /6 


experience between the wars. 
NET 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN « SONSLTD. | 
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to be laid entirely at the doors of individual ministers 


There are cases where they appear to have been unduly 


complacent, but it may well be that they too have not 
call on the “ most active brains” available. The fact js that 
the War Cabinet, even at this juncture, is absorbed in 
winning the war and that there is nobody of the requisite 
stature outside to support the claims of industria) 
reconstruction. 


A Contrast 


The full accounts of Bradford Dyers’ Association show 
that the increase in profit disclosed in the preliminary state. 
ment was virtually all absorbed by higher tax provision, 
that the increased dividend was provided by cutting dome 
the addition to the carry forward. The transfer of £50,000 
to reserve is, however, repeated. The accounts are sum. 
marised on page 389. The remarks of the chairman, M; 
George Douglas, are concerned almost exclusively with the 
post-war position, but, in contrast with Mr Courtauld, he 
has nothing to say of the plans of the group or of the ip- 
dustry of which it forms a part. Instead, he advocates an 
extremely repressive policy towards the aggressors of the 
war. Having demanded stringent control and rigid super. 
vision of their exports and imports, he continues : — 


No half-way measures will suffice, and I would say, further. 
that apart altogether from the fact that past experience 
shows with what facility these countries have been able to 
apply the rewards of industry to the purposes of war, both 
German and Japanese products should be excluded from every 
market where their presence would be detrimental to the 

. interests of the countries who have been the v.ctims of such 
grievous wrongs and have endured such unheard of 
barbarities. 

This would seem to mean that in no case and in no 
country may goods produced by the aggressor countries 
compete with goods of Allied origin, or perhaps that they 
might compete with American but not with UK or French 
goods. If this is so one is entitled to ask how the aggressor 
countries are to live, but,one is left in very little doubt 
that the need for a drastic overhaul of production methods 
in important sections of UK textile manufacture would be 
somewhat reduced. It can only be hoped that Mr Douglas’s 
words do not represent the contribution of the Association 
to reconstruction. Enterprise and efficiency, rather than 
protective devices, are the means to the maintenance of 
prosperous textile trades. 


* 


A minor contrast with the experience of Bradford Dyers’ 
is provided by the fortunes of Woolcombers. From regular 
distributions of 26} per cent tax free pre-war the dividend 
has fallen by steps to 15 per cent tax free for 1944. In con- 
junction with its main business the group produces wool- 
grease, lanoline and rust preventatives. The chairman, Mr 
W. E. D. Shaw, sees a large programme of reconstruction 
and modernisation ahead for which he would seem to have 
made adequate ‘financial provision. But he is uncertain 
about future trading conditions. Referring to the need for 4 
50 per cent increase in exports he says :— 

In my opinion, it is very necessary to state that unless 
there is considerable relaxation of Government control o! 
jndustry at the earliest possible date so as to allow reason- 
able freedom for initiative and enterprise it will not be Po% 
sible to achieve the desired objectives. 


POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS ISSUE 


INTEREST PAID HALF-YEARLY 


INTEREST IS SUBJECT TO INCOME TAX, BUT 
TAX IS NOT DEDUCTED AT THE SOURCE 


3% SAVINGS 
BONDS 


1965—1975 
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It is regrettable that Mr Shaw and others who voice similar 
beliefs are mot more explicit. Nobody who has studied the 
subject believes that all Government control can be relaxed. 
Would it not be worth while for industrial leaders to state 
the minimum relaxation considered necessary so that the 
matter can be publicly discussed? 


* a * 


Budget Estimates 


With only a fortnight to go from this week’s Exchequer: 
Return to the end of the financial year, the composition of 
Great Britain’s annual balance sheet is fairly clear. 
Broadly, tt looks as though the estimates given in the 
Chancellor’s Budget speech will prove very near the mark. 
The pattern of war finance during the last two years has 
been much more easily predictable—in many sections it 
remained almost stable—than in the early years of the 
war. Fairly accurate estimation was therefore to be ex- 
pected, though for the next financial year, and for the 
transition period beyond, the task may prove more difficult. 

So far only excise, estate duties, motor duties and miscel- 
laneous receipts among the important revenue items have 
passed the totals predicted, and the first three of these by 
narrow margins. With income tax it will be touch and go 
whether the higher Budget estimate of £1,300 million this 
year will be reached, and surtax seems destined to fall 
short of its target of £80 million. But customs, EPT and 
NDC will almost certainly finish well over the mark, and 
a total ordinary revenue surplus over the estimate of around 
{100 million seems likely. 

On the expenditure side, the Budget estimate had to be 
revised in an upward direction when the last vote of credit 
was sanctioned at £1,250 million, against £1,000 million 
for the four previous ones. Actual ordinary expenditure 
seems likely to fall between the original estimate of £5,937.4 
million and the revised estimate of £6,199.3 million, though 
not more than about £50 million above the former figure. 
This would leave the current deficit around £50 million 
short of the amount foreshadowed in the Budget, with 
revenue covering some §3 per cent of expenditure. In the 
financial year 1943-44, the deficit fell short of the original 
Budget estimate by £88.4 million. 


e 2 x 


The Demand for Small Change 


Complaints are being heard of a shortage of small 
change. The coinage situation to-day is curious. There is 
far more coin in circulation now than ever before, yet the 
banks are unable to meet their customers’ demands in full. 
For some reason the heavy paying-in of coin to the banks 
that usually takes place in January with the post-Christmas 


shopping lull was absent this year. It seems that many 


tradespeople, publicans and others, fearing a possible short- 
age, are hoarding coin instead of banking it. This is 


especially true of small change. Sixpences, for instance, 4 
may be difficult to obtain from the banks, but they are § 
plentiful in circulation. In some places there is even a glut. | 
This coin has been freely minted during the war; some 


200 million have been struck since 1939—an extra seven 
for each member of the spending public. 

Many millions of shillings are immobilised in gas and 
electricity meters. The numbers so immobilised have in- 
creased lately, partly owing to the increased number of 








COIN HOLDINGS OF THE BANKS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND EIRE : 


(32 Banks, including the Bank of England) 


nee — 























Year Day of | Gold Silver Nickel-brass | Bronze 
the Week | Coin Coin Threepence Coin 
June 30° ey | — — i i 
4 trees | _Friday 45,283,569 | 17,403,503 224,461 | 2,847,271 
ime ae | Saturday | 10,255,889 | 17,183,538 244,486 | 2,656,536 
ge | Monday 256,404 | 20,197,775 285,809 | 2,247,879 
Roses | Tuesday | 903,144 19,899,236 638,337 | 2,106,824 
M3... | Wednesday | 911,340 | 20,759,440 833,772 | 1,920,113 


14... | Rriday | 922,217 | 18,059,395 | 1,025,157 _| 1,662,643 _ 





Meters installed and partly because, owing to the labour 
shortage, the meters, and possibly ticket machines, are not 
‘mptied so often as in the past. 

The demand for pennies has risen sharply since last 
autumn, when it was announced that the minting of pennies 
had been resumed after an interval of four and a half years. 
This revival of demand was probably psychological, as 
Plentiful supplies of the new threepenny bit had been 
minted to take the place of pennies. 
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There should be no real shortage of coin, as the Royal 
Mint has issued about 1,500 million coins since the out- 
break of war. The trouble seems to lie in a slowing-up of 
circulation and in unnecessary hoarding. The banks, at any 
fate, cannot be accused of hoarding coin. Figures are now 
available of coin held by the banks on June 30, 1944, and 
these are given in the above table. It will be seen that these 
holdings are the lowest for some years. The bronze coin at 
£1,662,643 shows a very heavy fall of 41 per cent from the 
peak figure of £2,847,271. 


4 * e 


New Life Assurances in 1944 


The volume of new ordinary life business effected in 
1944 represents an advance of nearly 6 per cent on 1943 
figures, a rather larger gain than in the previous year. In 
the table on page 396 offices have been divided into 
three groups: ordinary life offices, composite offices (in- 
cluding in this group ordinary life offices which are actively 
associated with well-developed fire and accident companies) 
and industrial-cum-ordinary offices. Nearly the whole of 
the 1944 increase is accounted for by the composite offices 
—the second of these three groups—the ordinary offices 
showing only a modest gain and the industrial-cum-ordinary 
offices registering no change on the level of the two previous 
years. Measured against 1938 sums assured, however, the 
industrial-cum-ordinary group still shows the greatest 
activity, with 85 per cent of the pre-war figure, compared 
with 71 per cent for composite offices and 44 per cent for 
ordinary offices ; it is this last group which has suffered 
most from staff shortage during the war years. In consider- 
ing the tables, allowance must be made for the effect of 
large individual offices such as the Eagle Star, which has 
been energetically developing its group life business, and 
has a 1944 new business figure equivalent to 161 per cent 
of that for 1938. In view of the higher level of many incomes 
in comparison with those prevailing before the war, sub- 
stantial increases in.new business figures may be expected 
as soon as offices recover their pre-war staffs, and the 
increases may well be greatest in the ordinary life group. 
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G.E.C. Electric Baking Ovens are used in every kind of bakery on land 
and in ships. Large baking concerns have well proved the high pro- 
ductive and operating efficiency of the long travelling type of oven 
illustrated, but the entire range is characterized by reliability, con- 
venience, economy and extremely precise and simple working. 

The demands of war, especially to an organization the size and 
importance of the G.E.C., the largest British electrical manufacturing 
organization in the Empire, have resulted in the entire research and 
technical resources of the Company, together with its vast production 
of electrical equipment, being direct ed to the war effort and diverted 
from normal supply channels. 

A world-wide demand for electrical equipment is expected after the 
war. By then, the technical advances made by the G.E.C. in all 
applications of electricity, including the important one of electronics, 
will be available to all for the carrying out of complete electrification 
schemes of any magnitude. 


Flechification Schemes 


G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied to all industries, 
including: Aircraft Factories; Chemical Works ; Collieries ; Food 
Factories; Gold Mines; Iron, Steel and Co r Works; Loco- 
motives and Railway Carriage and Wagon Works; Motor Car 
Works; Oil Refineries; Ships and Shipyards; Textile Mills; etc. 


GEC alunys tx the fprapent of electrical progress 


ee 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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London Dock Enquiry 


The committee of enquiry into the recent London dock 
strike held its first meeting on Wednesday. The committee 
consists of nine members, the National Dock Labour Cor- 
poration, the Port of London Authority and the Trade 
Unions having three representatives each, with a chair- 
man, Lord Ammon (chairman of the Corporation), elected 
from the committee members and a secretary appointed by 
the Ministry of Labour. The committee’s terms of refer- 
ence are “to enquire into the conditions of work at the 
London docks,” and since the men only agreed to return 
to work on the understanding that there would be an in- 
vestigation into their grievances, it may be expected to 


report to Mr Bevin as rapidly as possible. The men’s * 


Strike Committee is being kept in being, for the purpose 
of collecting evidence and representing the point of view 
of the rank and file dockers, who are not directly repre- 
sented on the committee. 


Although the immediate cause of the stoppage was a 
minor incident—the moving of a calling-on hut at the Royal 
Albert Docks—the strike showed that there was a great 
deal of unrest among the dockers, who resented what they 
regard as the arbitrary and autocratic disciplinary methods 
of the Corporation’s officials. There seems to be a curious 
conflict between the dockers’ traditional dislike of outs:de 
control and their appreciation of the benefits of decasual- 
isation which the Corporation has conferred. On their side, 
the Corporation points out that absenteeism has been reach- 
ing alarming proportions and that it had become necessary 
to take a strong line. One of the proposals which the union 
representatives will make is that the men shculd have some 
machinery for collectively putting forward their case. Dock 
employment probably does not lend itself to any form of 
joint production committee. Some scheme on the lines 
of that introduced with considerable success in certain 
mining districts for dealing with absentees by fining absen- 
tees on the spot, with assessors from both s.des, might, 
however, be adapted to the docks. 

It will be the committee’s task to sort out all the issues 
and arrive at a workable solution, which will prevent the 
repetition of the recent deplorable str-ke. It would perhaps 
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“When I was a much younger 
man, a colleague gave me a useful 
tip. It was, simply, to keep an 
eye on ‘ The Yorkshire Post,’ as 
a golfer does on the ball. Through 
the years I’ve proved the wisdom 
of his advice. You see, we busi- 
ness men need to have a broad 
vision of men ard affairs. We 
can’t afford to have blind spots 
through lack of inside knowledge, 
as it were. 

“ Experience has shown me how 
important it is to understand what 


“Why I read The Yorkshire Post” 


the North of England is thinking, 
not only of finance and politics, 
but of matters in everyday living. 
After all, Yorkshire is not only 
the heart of industrial production, 
but a big slice of our National 
sc e Yorkshire Post,’ you will 
find, gives just that satieds and 
detailed knowledge of the North 
that is essential to guide your 
judgment. That is one reason so 
mene epee outside Yorkshire 
i 


Voice of the North : 


Ws 
y 


The Horkshire post 
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have been wise to appoint some independent investigator 
such as Sir John Forster, whose impartial conclusion: 
would be accepted by all sides. 


* * * 


International Nickel 


Both output and profits of the International Nicke| 
Company of Canada have declined during 1944. Sales of 
copper, at 269 million lbs, were roughly the same as in 
1943, and slightly lower than the average production {o; 
1936-38 ; but sales of nickel in all forms, at 250 million ibs 
show a decline of 15 million lbs in -1943, although stil 
higher by some 70 million lbs than the 1936-38 averag: 
In addition, the company has continued its wartime practice 
of refining a certain,amount of nickel and copper on behalf 
of other mining concerns. While nickel production ha: 
expanded, sales of gold and silver have continued to con- 
tract during wartime. No statement on the amount of 
platinum produced is available, but its exclusive use for 
war purposes has led to an increased production of palla- 
dium for dentistry and jewellery. 

International Nickel’s main difficulty is the serious {al} 
in both supply and quality of labour, which has led to 
further rises in production costs as well as to reduced out- 
put. Ful figures for 1944 are not yet available, but trading 
profit has declined since its 1941 peak, while throughour 
the war much higher appropriations for taxation, depreci- 
ation and contingencies have been necessary. The common 
share dividend of $2, paid from 1938 on, was exactly 
covered for 1943. For 1944, earned for common has fallen 
to $1.71, which is lower than any year since 1935, and the 
common dividend has been reduced to $1.60. 

The outlook, however, is much brighter than falling 
profits suggest. Mr Stanley, the chairman and president, 
points out that the company has no serious reconversion 
problems and that, given sufficient manpower, its p‘ants 
are equipped for record production. The suspension during 
the war of the mining deve‘opment plan, which called for 
capital outlay of $35 million, has added to the wartime drain 
on ore reserves ; but proven ore reserves are still reasonably 
strong, and the company has strong liquid reserves for 
financing post-war capital development. The loss of the 
Petsamo nickel concession, in return fcr $20 millon com- 
pensation paid by the USSR, cannot be regarded as a 
serious blow. The company’s chief market for refined 
copper is Canada, and for nickel the US, and the latter 
market, at any rate, may well expand. Good prospects in 
the sale of staintess and special steels, and in the utili- 
sation of techniques arising from wartime research, further 
justify Mr Stanley’s balanced optimism. 


*- * * 


French Exchange Control 


On January 15th the French Government made a 
Order strengthening its foreign exchange con‘rol system. 
which, until then, had remained virtually unchanged since 
1939. The new Order was merely designed to close 4 
number of loophoies in the original regulaiions. Its object 
was, first, to prevent capital exports by methods until then 
still permissible, and, secondly, to control financial trans 
actions in France, likely to profit the enemy, by persans 
resident in neutral countries. To this end the French 
Government took power to call for the disclosure of foreigt 
assets in France, and to prohibit, by decree, purchases 0: 
real estate, of shares and, in fact, all kinds of transacticn’ 
involving transfers of property and capital by residents 
abroad or by their agents in France. In other words, the 
French Government decided to stop transactions of a kind 
that had been stopped as a matter of routine in this count" 
long ago. 


It was made perfectly clear in the text of the Order that 
the control of capital transactions was to be applied flexibly 
in order not to prejudice French financial ,and economic 
relations with other countries, that countries which cam 
give effective guarantees against the infringement of te 
blockade of the enemy would be granted reciprocal treat 
ment, and that the Exchange Control Office was given powe! 
to grant facilities for legitimate transactions. To say that 
“it is obvious that the measure will lead to the eliminatio? 
of foreign capital invested in France, and French firms 
with foreign assocjates wi!l thus find themselves penal's 
as compared with purely domestic concerns ”--2s o€ 


British newspaper: did—is to read into the Order inte? 


tions that are not warranted by the text. 
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Exports to India 


The importance of relaxing onerous controls on trade 
as soon as possible needs no further emphasis in words. 
The Government of India have now decided to issue an 
open general licence on imports of certain consumer goods 
from the United Kingdom. The list of goods which can 
now be imported without the formality of an individual 
import licence 1s published in this week’s Board of Trade 
ournal. Excluded from it are such things as cotton piece 
goods and cycles, which are produced, though in small 
quantities, in India. For these, a simplified form of 
control will remain, until a tariff investigation can establish 
the extent to which-industries greatly expanded during the 
war can, as. promised, be fiscally protected against a flood 
of foreign imports. In practice it will not be the Indian 
import controls, but rather the controls on British produc- 
tion which will limit exports to India in the near future. 


The same is true, of course, for every kind of export to 
India. The Indian Government’s action, however, will do 
much to increase the attractiveness of the Indian market 
to British exporters. No other Empire country has so far 
taken similar action, India also has the advantage that there 
is no reason for restricting exports on grounds of shipping 
shortage. As an operational base, India is assured a steady 
supply line and supplies for war and for civilian consumers 
are, aS cargoes, generally complementary. 

It is not surprising that the relaxation should apply only 
to imports from the United Kingdom. From most other 
exporting countries, the major limiting factor is that of 
shipping. From the United States, whose manufacturers 
have shown increasing interest in the Indian market, the 
scarcity of dollars makes import control a matter of vital 
importance to the Government. 

For the present, the new relaxation can have little imme- 
diate effect on the volume of civilian supplies sent to India. 
That volume, however, has been steadily mounting since 
the trough of 1942 and 1943. Last year it was to the tune ot 
£6,000,000. It is, however, an indication of the anxiety of 
the Indian Government to improve the dangerous scarcity 
of consumer goods in the country. 


* * * 


A Case of Procrastination 


Earlier this month, on March 6th, Mr Astor asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr Dalton, in the House 
of Commons whether he had considered the Palache Report 
on tendencies to monopoly in the film industry and whether 
he could make a statement on it. Mr Dalton replied that he 
had asked the various sections of the industry to let him 
have their views. Pressed by Mr Astor to indicate when the 
sectional views of the industry are likely to be submitted, 
Mr Dalton evaded the issue by saying that three out of 
eight sections had sent in replies and that it was not his 


intention “to begin to form a view” unless he had “ those 
communications.” 


This, clearly, is a case of procrastination. The Palache 
Report was submitted to the Films Council in July last 
year (it was discussed in The Economist of August 12, 
1944). Mr Dalton’s reply amounts almost to an invitation 
to those sections of the industry who might have an interest 
in the maintenance of the state of affairs disclosed by the 
Palache Report not to send in their replies or, at any rate, to 
postpone them indefinitely. The least he could do now is to 


Ox a time limit for the outstanding replies ; and this should 
Se short. 


Shorter Note 


The figures of: the Capital Issues Committee’s operations 
Provided by the Chancellor of the Exchequer throw little 
light on this aspect of war finance. They cover the war period 
Up to the end of last month ; they show that applications 
fave been numerous and that the amount involved has been 


ne 





Approved Rejected 


; Number £ Mn. Number {Mn 
New projects..... 8,670 242 -0 345 31-3 
Conversions... ... 3,683 599 -3 330 38 -2 

Total; .:.. <5 12,353 «841-3 675 69-5 





ne 


substantial. No classification is provided beyond the state- 
ment that £207 million came from Governments, local 
Authorities and public bodies. There is no differentiation 
“etween issues on the capital market and the creation of 


389 


charges to cover loans. Finally, the relation between rejec- 
tions and acceptances is an indication of differences of 
opinion as to the scope of the regulations and not of the 


amount of money which would have been sought had *hcy 
been less restrictive. 


Company Results 


The Bradford Dyers’ Association—Dyers of silk, rayon, 
mohair, wool, worsted and cotton fabrics. 


Years to December 3], 
1943 





1942 

Profit? £ £ £ 
a 590,19] 580,333 624,960 
RNIN. 6558.5 cisiiwis ss oe ss 146,309 145,901 139,229 
Directors’ feest .............. Ses oe et 2,000 
Debenture interest ............ = 44,383 44,383 44,385 
ead. 6 w/a ara 6.0 @ «400:6-6-< eauia’ 201,608 195,660 256,112 
War damage contribution ............. 27,174 23,366 10,568 
Preference dividends*., . 159,327 63,730 63,730 
Ordinary shares : 

OPA, 5. oo 060 9 11,390 107,293 108,938 

sony Foticnpatibeeia sa 45,176 56,470 

Earned %........ sian 1-0 9°5 9°6 

SES 4 5 
General reserve .... ; j eds ath 50,000 50,006 
SE MOINS 5 odie ese cccsians 19,563 31,680 34,148 
Net fixed assets........... acide 4,572,574 4,020,665 3,992,471 
Net inter-company items............. 158,334 169,801 169,967 
Net liquid assets§....... ween 2,026,755 2,474,321 2,662,681 
Gross liquid assets........ 3,464,871 4,682,836 5,179,374 
Stock ie trade, te... 5.0 cc cccese 950,139 1,109,068 1,232,774 


¢t All appropriations, including income tax on undistributed profits, are made in 
accounts of subsidiaries. 

3 Voted in respect of 1943. 

* Two and a half years paid in 1942. On a single year’s dividend, earned for ordinary 
equals 9-5 per cent. 

§ After deducting provision for tax and deferred repairs 


The ordinary stock units of £1, quoted at 26s. 6d., yield 
£3 16s. 11d. per cent. 


* 
Courtaulds.— 
Years ended December 31, 
1942 1943 1944 
f f £ 
Prohtt 5,995,401 3,687,422 3,202,434 
NS os 6S osc einvis a 2,733,271 2,554,299 2,278,251 
Preference dividend (net) 200,000 200,000 200,00: 
Ordinary shares :—- 
(Sa 1,062,130 933,123 724,183 
Paid (net)...... : vas ah 900,000 900,000 900,000 
ST cwavcce ; aie : 8-9 7-8 6-0 
Paid %..... + 1} 1} 1h 
Carry forward 656,185 689,308 513,491 
Net fixed assets... 7,675,107 6,886,924 6,186,381 
_ Net inter-company ... 4,342,564 4,243,702 5,289,061 
Net liquid assets} 41,499,139 42,415,039 41,914,488 
Gross liquid assets 47,293,810 48,588,345 48,318,629 
I cn wo ae lee 3,506,560 3,914,061 4,206,045 
oe ee ee 2,000,000 2,100,000 4,100,000 


+ After all costs, including deferred repairs, and depreciation of £947,352 in 1942 
£890,217 in 1943 and £869,228 in 1944. — 

+ Liabilities deducted include deferred repairs and renewals of £245,000 in 1942 
£421,700 in 1943 and £900,301 in 1944. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, quoted at 55s. 3d. ex dividend, 
yield £2 14s. 4d. per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF INDIAN 
AGRICULTURE 


The annual general meeting of the 
National Bank of India, Limited, will be 
held, on the 27th instant, at 24 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C. 

The following is an abridgment of the 
statement by the chairman, Mr R. Lang- 
ford James, circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

In my address to the shareholders last 
year I commented on the admirable 
manner in which the many difficulties 
arising from the war had been tackled 
successively and overcome by business con- 
cerns,.and I mentioned that assistance in 
this respect had come from a speeding-up 
of the overseas mail service. The regularity 
and speed of the Eastern mail service have 
been still further impreved, and this is 
exemplified by the fact that, whereas in 
1943 we found it impossible to place our 
report and the annual accounts in the 
hands of the shareholders before the middle 
of May, and last year not before the middle 
of April, this year we are able to hold our 
annual meeting at its accustomed time, the 
end of March. 


A RECORD BALANCE-SHEET 


The total of the balance-sheet at 
£66,623,503 Is. 9d. creates another record 
for the bank. It is am increase of about 
£4,750,000 over the previous year. It is 
accounted for entirely by an increase under 
the heading current, fixed deposit and other 
accounts, and reflects the continued increase 
in the volume of money passing into the 
hands of the bank’s constituents largely as 
the result of war expenditure. [It is of 
interest to note that the total of the current, 
fixed deposit and other accounts at about 
£61,000,000 is more than double the total 
of these same accounts in our balance-sheet 
of December 31, 1939. Cash on hand and 
with our bankers and money at call at 
£23,000,000 show an increase of nearly 
£2,000,000. This with our large holding 
of Treasury bills, which has increased by 
over {£2,000,000, constitutes a very liquid 
position, which in these times is highly 
desirable. Government securities are up by 
almost £1,000,000. 


Since we met last what a remarkable and 
what a heartening change has been effected 
in the war situation! But though this 
affects all of us, of course—and the tempta- 
tion to dwell on the broad subject must be™ 
obvious—I will confine myself to affairs im 
the territories that principally concern the 
bank—India, Burma and Ceylon. Of these, 
Burma presents most interest, for in the 
past few months the Allies have embarked 
on large-scale operations which are surely, 
though necessarily comparatively slowly, 
evicting the Japanese from that country. 
We have in Burma two branches, in Ran- 
goon and Mandalay, awaiting reopening, 
and our arrangements for doing so are 
complete so far as it lies in our power to 
make them. There still appears to be some 
doubt as to whether the Government’s 
plans are in a corresponding state of 
advancement, but this is presumably a 
matter that is receiving unremitting atten- 
tion. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN INDUSTRIALISATION 


The Japanese are being pressed back with 
much success, and, in the case of India 
and Ceylon, it is not being over optimistic 
to suppose that, so far as actual fighting is 
concerned, they have seen the last of the 
war. But of course they are still intimately 
concerned, India as. an arsenal and a pro- 
ducer of supplies of every description and 


ra } 
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Ceylon as the headquarters of the South- 
East Asia Command. To both—and par- 
ticularly to India—the war has brought 
great prosperity. It is probably not an 
over-statement to say that without the war 
the degree of industrialisation attained in 
India in the past five years might not have 
been reached within perhaps 25—possibly 
more. 

Achievements to date have quite natur- 
ally fired enthusiasm, and so, in addition 
to the Bombay Plan, to which I referred 
last year, other “ plans” for the economic 
development of India have been produced. 
Indian capitalists are shrewd, and my indi- 
vidual opinion is that they could be relied 
upon to develop industries at a pace at 
which the resulting products would find 
markets without any attempt at hot-house 
forcing. . 

Be that as it may, however, and whether 
any cut-and-dried programme is adopted or 
not, I venture once again to stress the vital 
importance of giving agriculture a foremost 
position. The distressing famine conditions 
of 1943 are sufficiently vivid in the minds 
of all interested in India for them to be 
regarded as a solemn warning. In a lecture 
at Delhi in January Sir Jogendra Singh 
estimated that by 1971 <ue population of 
India may be about 580 millions. Indus- 
trialisation would come naturally and 
normally (that seems obvious), but to me 
it appears that the primary need of the 
country is such an improvement in agri- 
cultural methods that the increase in food 


production shall keep pace with the ex-— 


pected increase in the numbers to be fed. 
} 


MERCHANTS’ AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
INSURANCE 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The twenty fifth annual general meeting 
of Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Insur- 
ance Comparfy, Limited, was held in 
London on the 20th instant. 


Colonel William Parker, D.S.O., T.D., 
D.L., presided. 


The managing director and secretary 
(Mr Edgar Wheeler. F.C.I.I.) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The chairman said:—I am pleased to 
say that the company’s business continues 
to expand and progréss is particularly 
marked in the fire department. The 
premium income of the company has 
advanced to £188,005 and the year’s trad- 
ing has resulted in the satisfactory profit 
of £24,593. The board recommend a 
dividend of 6 per cent., which is at the 
same rate as has been paid for the past 
eighteen years. 


_ As much as 58 per cent. of our funds is 
invested in British Government Securities 
and the market value of the investments 
is considerably above their book value so 
that the investment reserve is entirely free. 
The total assets of the company amount to 
£466,756. 


It is our constant endeavour to keep 
abreast of the requirements of the business 
community, and to this end we issue a 
special motor traders’ policy for the pro- 
tection of garage proprietors and a compre- 
hensive policy which covers in one 
document the many risks against which 


shopkeepers so urgently need insurance - 


protection. 


During the past year we have continued 
to receive the same excellent support from 
Lloyd’s Brokers as hitherto, and to them 
and to all our officials and staff I express 
my appreciation and thanks. ~ 


The report and accounts were adopted: 
the retiring director, Lieut. Col. Miles 


Backhouse, D.S.O., T.D., 
aa ie was re-elected 


c auditors, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company, were re-appointed. 
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NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITE) 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


At the annual meeting of the N 
Eastern Electric Supply Company, ect 
held on the 21st instant, a final dividens 


on the ordinary steck, makin 7 7 
was declared for the year ended Dan” 
ber 31, 1944. 
With the lifting of the ban relating to 
the accounts of public utility undertakings 
the gross profits of the company during 
the war period- were d'sciosed, = 
£1,685,772 for 1940, £1,748,670 for 1941, 
£1,884,045 for 1942, £2,031,510 for 1943 
and £2,237,239 for 1944. The carry for. 
ward to 1945 is £234,408 against £232,595 
brought in from 1943. Net capital expendi. 
ture during the year amounted to {268.2% 
some £390,000 less than 1943. It woul: 
be observed that they had altered the form 
ot accounts*to bring them into line with 
the recommendations of the Council of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
The amount of electricity supplied in 
1944 exceeded that supplied in the lay 
complete year of the pre-war period (viz, 
1938) by over 634 million units. The in. 
crease im 1944 Over 1943 exceeded ~ 
million units. 7 


CHAIRMAN'’S REVIEW 


In reviewing the company’s activities, 
the chairman, Mr P. Sloan, CBE, 
stated that during the war attention had 
been concentrated on meeting the heavy 
demand for the production of munitions. 
Generating plant and transmission system 
had been extended, including, in 1941, two 
additional “boilers at North Tees Power 
Station. 

Development in the domestic side oi 
their business had, of course, practically 
been at a standstill during the war years, 
and, although there had been some relaxa- 
tion of blackout restrictions, the necessity 
to economise in the use of electricity—a 
in the case of gas—was still continuing. 
Despite increases in costs, the company 
had not increased its tariffs. 

Although they had not escaped inter 
ference by enemy action, they could rightly 
claim to have achieved a high degree 0 
success in their endeavours to maintan 
continuity of supplv. 


NEW POWER STATION—SERIOUSNESS 
OF DELAY 


In regard to the proposed new pow: 
station in County Durham, he stress 
the seriousness of the delay in a decision 
being reached by the Ministries on whos 
behalf public inquiries on the subject wer 
held early last December. He explained 
how this delay had already caused a st 
back of a whole year as regards availabilty 
of much-needed additional generating 
capacity required for meeting the demand 
for electricity during winter months. 
electricity supply industry had played 
great part in the production of munitots 
and in many other ways had assisted 
war effort, and it would be called upon ® 
play an equally important part in the pos 
war period. But it was perhaps ™ 
generally known that the imperative ne 
to concentrate the manufacturing resourtt 
of the country on’ the producuon 
munitions of war ane See the a 

ars, seriously retar e expans! 

- : There had been ™ 


generating resources. _ a coal 
corresponding pause in the expat) ; 
the demands for electricity. The indust 


was thus faced, in the next few years, Wi : 
the double task of making up this an 
and, at the same time, providing for 
further growth of demand. “aeil 
It was, therefore, a particularly a 
tunate -time for the introduction _ 
public policy, under which it seemee © 


taken for granted that any importa 


tension e must be opposc?, 
indeed, ae akong if possible, by some tort 
or anothez, or at all events that - 

be made extremely difficult to carry ©" 
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COUNTY OF LONDON 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


SIR ROBERT RENWICK ON 
NATIONALISATION 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting 
of the County of London Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 2oth 
gstant, in London. 

Sir Robert Renwick, Bt., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


SUMMARY OF POSITION 


The output for the year 1944 was 2,481 
million units, as compared with the 1939 
§gure of 2,243 millions. The output for 
1944 was the second highest output in the 
ystory of the company. The record output 
wis that for 1943 at 2,566 million units. 

The gross revenue for the past year, at 
ome {£7,898,000, shows an increase of 
63 per cent. over 1943 and 38.6 per cent. 
wer the year 1939. ‘This present remark- 
able figure compares with a revenue of just 
wer £3,000,000 in 1934 and £4,000,000 in 
1936, and has shown a substantial increase 
ach year during the war years. On the 
other hand, our expenditure on revenue 
acount for the year 1944, at £4.956,000, 
us increased by £1,869,000 since 1939, and 
sattributable to extra expenditure arising 
wt of war conditions. 

The number of cur consumers at present 
als 357,983, an increase of nearly 11,000 
wer the 1939 figure. ‘The figure for the 
imer London area shows a decrease of 
sme 9,000 consumers over the 1939 figure ; 
in our outside London areas the total has 
gown very substantially. 

The excellent position has been achieved 
with only a very moderate increase in our 
prices to consumers. 


REVENUE 


As I have said, the gross receipts on 
tevenue account are £7,897,985. The in- 
crease in expenditure over the previous year 
s some £346,700, and of that increase no 
ss than £288,000 is accounted for in the 
cst of coal. Again, there is an increase of 
wme £65,800 in the purchase of current, 
Which also reflects the increased price of 

_ The increase in the price of coal per 
lon since 1939 is no less than 88 per cent. 

A final dividend for the year has been 

ed on the ordinary stock of 5 per 


cent, making with the interim dividend 


8per cent. for the year, and there remains 
0 be carried forward £796,941, as com- 
pared with £787,759. 


ENGINEERING ASPECTS 


In spite of adverse circumstances our 
ns station at Barking has come 
rough the period with flying colours, 
Without any interruptions of supply to our 
oe ly and with the record of meeting 
9 all demands made upon it. The 
Pant capacity at Barking has been increased 
ec g the war period by the addition of 
other 75,000-kw. generator and four 


ae Not possible to give you a full story 
€ difficulties under which Barking has 
sone during the war period. Quite 
me tom other troubles our main diffi- 
+. have arisen from labour and coal. 
y has been, indeed, a major difficulty ct 
Ree to obtain a sufficient number of 
€men to replace the experienced pre- 
wake eae workers, and, in addition, to 
taint the number needed to operate and 
wil in the additional plant installed. You 
it hoPbreciate that under such conditions 
been difficult tg sustain the high 
maintenance upon which we 
tad always nrided ao 


INCREASED FUEL cost 


Th ‘ ’ 
ing j ae mentioned previously the alarm- 


in the cost of fuel, even though 


the fuel is far inferior to our pre-war grades. 
It is not for me to dilate here upon the 
position or future of the mining industry, 
but I will only observe that large ‘con- 
sumers of coal such as ourselves, and, in- 
deed, I think the whole industry of this 
country, are even more concerned with the 
position than our friends in Parliament. It 
is worthy of note that the votaries cf 
nationalisation of the coal-mining industry 
claim that it will be necessary for the tax- 
payer to subsidise this industry for a long 
time to come. Ordinary business people 
like ourselves might wonder why the run- 
ning of this most vital of all our national 
industries could not be got on to the ordi- 
nary business principle of paying its Own 
way and having some regard to its con- 
sumers’ interests. I wonder if the trouble 
is that the mining industry has been sunk 
in politics for so many years. If I am 
right—and I think I am—what a warning it 
is for so many industries threatened with 
political interference. 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


Perhaps I may now turn to the future. 
There is one thing abundantly clear to me 
—that to those two persistent and very 
virtuous slogans of “ Full Employment ” 
and “Social Security” there needs to be 
added even more persistently and even more 
virtuously a third, namely, “ Greater Pro- 
ductivity.” Withcut greater productivity 
there can be no full employment and the 
social security we all want. So much does 
your company believe in it that already oure 
programmes of development have been 
submitted to the authorities, and, so far as 
material is available, work has already been 
put in hand. You have doubtless heard of 
the £90,000,000 programme of expenditure 
on generating stations throughout the 
country. You will be interested to hear that 
the estimated generation expenditure for 
this company and our associated companies 
alone, over the next ten years, which has 
already been considered by your board is of 
the order of £21,000,000. 

With regard to transmission and distri- 
bution, the estimated expenditure even for 
the next five years is something of the order 
of £12,000,000, and we believe that if this 
country is to revive and become once again 
a leader in industrial matters, such a pro- 
gramme is absolutely essential. 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


These vast sums of money are not going 
to be found by subsidies from the Govern- 
rhent or even by the Central Electricity 
Board. They are to be found by people 
like ourselves who have to put such experi- 
ence and such wisdom as we have accumu- 
lated into the wise expenditure and opera- 
tion of these vast resources. I was asked 
recently by a politician as to why we should 
involve ourselves with all this planning and 
expenditure in the light of what he thinks 
is a possibility of this industry being 
nationalised or regionalised in some way. 
The only immediate answer I could think 
of for him was that we were not politicians. 

It appears to be, however, that there are 
ideas in the minds of such as my friend 
and others that a prosperous industry such 
as ours should be nationalised and that the 
Government—that is, the taxpayer—would 
find these vast sums of money fox develop- 
ment. What is always forgotten is that 
with the industry as it is at present there is 
a background of vast technical and other 
professional experience among both direc- 
torates and staffs. Some people think, 
apparently, that all this experience will pass 
over to the Government at salaries and fees . 
consistent with Treasury regulations. We 
have onlv to look at the record of this 
industry during the war years, which proves 
that it ss highly organised and efficient, and 
it will be a very unwise Government which 
decides on any interference of a major 
character for no other reason than that of 
political expedience. I have said to you 
before that your board is stropgly of the 
opinion that no major operation is neces- 
sary, although improvements can be made 
of what I called a first-aid nature within 
the industry itself. 

The report was adapted. 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 
INCREASED SALES 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 2oth 
instant, in London. 

Major H. Richardson, M.C., J.P. (chair- 
man and managing director), said that at 
the end of the year supply was being 
afforded to over 206,000 consumers, the 
net increase for the year being only 173, 
the new consumers in the western area 
being offset by further evacuation of con- 
sumers from the company’s London areas. 
In spite of that decline and the Govern- 
ment’s appeal for‘economy in the use of 
fuel, they had sold approximately 84 million 
units in the London areas, 484 million in 
the distributing undertakings and sub- 
sidiary companies in their western areas 
and 188 million in bulk to other authorised 
undertakers, making a total of 756 million, 
being 40 million, or 5.6 per cent., in excess 
of the units sold during the preceding year. 

With regard to the effect of the war on 
the business of the company during the 
war years, that in their London areas 
evacuation of consumers, combined with 
lighting «estrictions and later the fuel 
economy campaign, had caused an imme- 
diate diminution of business so drastic as 
to result in a loss of net revenue from 
those areas. The setback, however, was 
more than compensated for by the large 
increase in business in the other under- 

kings operated by the company in the 

estern area. 

Combining the London areas with the 
western area, gross revenue during the 
period had increased from £1,707,000 to 
£3,032,000, an increase of £1,325,000, or 
78 per cent., whilst the surplus on trading 
rose from £431,000, to £681,000, an in- 
crease of £250,000, or 58 per cent. Despite 
the loss of net revenue from the London 
areas the dividend to ord:nary stockholders 
had remained at 8 per cent. for each of the 
last five years. 

The report was adopted. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
STRONG POSITION SHOWN 


The following is a summary of the 
address to be submitted by the chairman. 
Mr Vincent W. Yorks, at the annual 
general meeting of the National Provident 
Institution for Mutual Life Assurance to 
be held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

Our new business shows a moderate in- 
crease over that of 1943 and is satisfactory 
in present circumstances. Our claims by 
death are larger than in the previous year 
and include some £60,000 due to the war, 
but the total is still within that expected 
according to the mortality tables on which 
the aé@tuarial valuation is based. 

Our funds now amount to approximately 
£13,500,000, having increased during the 
year by about £260,000. We have again 
given full support to the Government War 
Loans, and our holdings of British Govern- 
ment securities now stand in the books at 
£3,553,000.  _ a eae 

Our financial position is strong; our 
assets are worth a good deal more than 
the figure at which they stand in the books, 
and our interest earnings have been main- 
tained in spite of heavy taxation and the 
necessity in present conditions of investing 
large sums at relatively low rates of in- 
terest. After a careful review of the posi- 
tion we have felt justified in increasing the 
rates of interim bonus fixed two vears aga, 
and the present rate of interim bonus on 
whole life policies is 35s. per cent. per 
annum, while that on endowment assur- 
ance policies varies according to the 
maturity age from 25s. per cent. to 35s. 
per cent. per annum. 

As at December 31st next we shall make 
the customary triennial actuarial investiga- 
tion of our assets and liabilities. I cannot, 
of course, foretell what the result will be, 
but the present rates of interim bonus may 
be taken as an: indication of the sort of 
bonuses we hope to declare at the end of 
the year. 
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EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES AND POST-WAR INVESTMENT 


SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the 
Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 
was held, on the 22nd instant, at the Law 
Society’s Hall, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 2. 
Sir Geoffrey Ellis, Bt., M.P. (chairman), 
presided. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I rise 
to move “ That the report and accounts for 
the year ending December 31, 1944, be 
received and adopted and entered on the 
minutes.” ‘These have been in your hands 
for some days and I assume may be taken 
as read. 

First, I wish to mention some matters of 
general. importance to all life assurance 
offices, and then to say something about the 
domestic affairs of the society. *It is all 
too clear that the transition period: which 
will follow the end of the war in Europe 
must be a period of shortages. There will 
be a dearth both of labour and of materials, 
probably for several years. The spending 
power of the public will need to be severely 
restricted, and it will be of the utmost im, 
portance that the community should con- 
tinue to save. The post-war savings cam- 
paign ought to run along much broader 
lines than the war-time appeal to invest 
in Government loans. In this per.od we 
hope that life assurance will be allowed to 
play its part as a form of saving well suited 
to the requirements of many people. 


. 


“EMPLOYMENT POLICY’ WHITE PAPER 


After the transition period will come that 
shaping time of the future to which so much 
attention has been directed by the recemt 
White Paper on “Employment Policy.” 
This Wh:te Paper marks a notable develop- 
ment in the relationship between politics 
and economics. The Government “ accept 
as one of their primary aims and responsi- 
bilities the maintenance of a high and stable 
level-of employment after the war,” and 
one of their guiding principles is stated to 
be as follows: “Everything possible must 
be done to limit dangerous swings in ex- 
penditure on private investment, though 
success in this field may be particularly 
difficult to achieve.” 


CONTROL OF INVESTMENT DURING 
TRANSITION PERIOD 


Life assurance offices are one of the main 
channels of investment. W2:th the high 
rates of taxation now ruling and the 
consequent and continuous decline in the 
amounts that can be made available to in- 
dustry by wealthy persons, these institutions 
must play an ever increasing part in trans- 
muting the savings of the community into 
productive enterprise. It is stated in the 
White Paper that during the transition 
per.od “the use of capital will have to be 
controlled to the extent necessary to regu- 
late the flow and direction of investment ” ; 
with this we most fully agree. As the 
transition period fades, however, we hope 
that a large and increasing measure of 
freedom will be returned to institutions 
such as ours. Over-all guidance will con- 
tinue to be necessary, but we are entitled 
to expect that within such guidance we 
shall be free, in the light of our own know- 
ledge and experience, to play our part and 
to exercise our judgment in the encourage- 
ment of productive enterprise. We support 
wholeheartedly the Government’s aim of 
maintaining a high and stable level of em- 
ployment, and we believe that the path 
which I have indicated—namely, that judg- 
ment shall be exercised by those qualified 


to do so—offers the best 
success. poenpects of 


7 Ps 


THE NEW FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS 


We welcome the proposed formation 
of the two new financial corporations, 
especially the “Finance Corporation for 
Industry,” in which we expect to partci- 
pate. The precise part which these cor- 
porations will play in the industrial and 
financial structure of the company can only 
become evident as events develop—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has already 
indicated the Government’s views. I 
would say, however, that we consider it to 
be of paramount importance that the cor- 
porations should—to use the Chancellor’s 
own phrase—“have an identity of their 
own.” Their boards must be strong and 
independent, and—to quote the Chancellor 
again—must consist of “men of wide in- 
dustrial and general business experience.” 

During the year the Government has 
given indications as to the manner in which 
they propose to carry out the transfer of 
*man-power from the Armed Forces to 
civilian Efe, and as between one industry 
and another, on the cessation of hostilities 
with Germany. We have for some time 
past been giving considerable thought to. 
the problems which will arise on the return 
of those members of our staff who are 
serving with the Forces—these men repre- 
sent rather more than two-thirds of our 
total peace-time staff. One decision which 
I think will interest you is our intention 
to build up a larger branch organisation 
than that which we had before the war, and 
to extend our connections throughout the 
country. We are hopeful that many of the 
men now serving with the Forces will find 
scope and opportunity in this larger 
organisation. 


NEW BUSINESS 


During the year we wrote 334 policies 
providing new sums assured of £475,196 
and 242 annuity contracts in respect of 
which the considerations were £353,154. 
In passing, I would remark that new busi- 
ness for the current year shows a substantial 
improvement over that for the correspond- 
ing period in 1944, particularly in respect 
of with-profit policies. 


NEW RATES OF PREMIUM 


In July last we reconsidered the rates of 
-premium which we were charging for non- 
profit assurances—both whole-life and en- 
dowment. We felt that the desire and need 
for war risk cover for civilians in this 
country was no longer so pressing as when 
we introduced this cover in the spring of 
1940. We therefore decided to exclude 
war risk cover from our normal form of 
contract and to revise our rates of prem!um 
accordingly. We believe that these rates 
now compare most favourably with any 
available in the market. We are still pre- 
pared to cover civilian war risks in this 
country at a premium, additional to our 


. reduced normal rates, of §s. per cent. per 


annum. 


CAPITAL ANNUITY SCHEME 


Our capital annuity scheme has had an 
excellent response, and clearly meets a need 
among prospective annuitants. The 
scheme was only introduced in June, but 
by the end of the year considerations 
amounted to £247,090, and by now they 
exceed | £400,000. Your society is thus 
maintaining its reputation as a special’st 
in annuity business. The scheme is fully 
explained in our leaflets. 


THE ECONOMIST, March 24, jo, 
ACTUARIAL VALUATION 


You will remember that our triennj,j 
valuation took place as at December 31 
1943, and the year 1944 is thus the firs 
year of the new triennium. I am pleased 
to be able to tell you that the actuari,) 
valuation, which we make every year fg; 
internal purposes, has shown that the trag. 
ing results for the year 1944 were satis. 
factory. In my remarks to you last ye, 
I drew attention to the effect which the 
increase in the funds, resulting from the 
various transfers made as ai the end of 
1943, would have on the rate of interes. 
The rates of interest shown in the presen; 
report—{£4 10s. 2d. per cent. gross ang 
£3 os. 11d. per cent. net—are thus no 
comparable with those given in the hay 
report ; they are very satisfactory, especially 
in relation to the strength of the investmen 
portfolio—witness our holding of ove 
£10,000,000 British Government securities 
—and having regard to current interes 
levels. 

We look forward with confidence to th 
next triennial valuation, which falls to i 
made at December 31, 1946, and in th 
meantime interim bonus is being paid in 
respect of claims arising on with-profit 
policies, and is being allotted in respect of 
each year’s premium falling due on or after 
January I, 1941. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


By the time our triennial valuation come 
to be made we hope that many of our men 
now serving with the Forces will have re 
turned to us. Many of these men have 
now been absent for well over five years 
to them all we send our greetings and ou 
best wishes for a safe and speedy retum. 
To these of our staff who remain, and t 
those who have joined us temporarily for 
the war period, I say thank you—they have 
worked well, and the more senior among 
them are giving much thought to the retum 
of their serving colleagues. 

The report and accounts were unan- 
mously adopted. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET! 


MR K. A. E. MOORE’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the abort 
society was held, on the 21st instant, 2 
London. 


Mr K. A. E. Moore, F.C.A. (the chat 
man), in the course of his speech, said: 
The year 1944 was the first year in the new 
valuation period, and the_ report 
accounts now before you indicate that th 
society continues to prosper. There & 
one or two matters of interest iD 
accounts on which I should like * 
comment. 

(a) The amount of new business sec 
has again shown a substantial increas¢, 
the 1944 figure is as much as 62 pet ct 
of our record pre-war total obtained # 
1938. This fact, I think, affords evident 
that the excellent valuation report we hee 
able to put before you a year azo has 
well received, and it is also a tribute to # 
hard-worked and greatly depleted ov 
staff. Nevertheless, the war has evn be 
checked our net rate of growth. as W 
seen from the fact that the prem'um 10 
remains roughly at the pre-war level. 

(b) An increase in the death claims 
been nearly counter-balanced by 4 © 
sponding decline in the claims P ° 
maturity The death claims, amountin? 
£197,000, included £29,000 in respec a 
war casualties. On the whole, the i 
dence of the claims w1s less favoured, 
1944 than in 1943, which, hewever, ¥ 
year in which mortality profit was 
tionally high. ine 

(c) Although interest income has bus 
creased. the rate of interest ¢ar a 
declined from £3 os. 11d. per cent 
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"2 19s. 8d. per cent. net. Thus, for -the 
first ime in nearly 100 years, our rate’ of 
interest nas fallen below 3 per cent. It 
will be recalled that the rate of interest in 
our case is calculated on all funds, includ- 
ing reserve funds. It thus represents the 
overall yield on the total net assets, in- 
cluding Stock Exchange securities at their 
market value—a calculation which, of 
course, yields a lower rate than the more 
ysual method which takes into account only 
the life assurance fund. 

d) I have remarked before on the low 
evel to which surrenders and lapses have 
falien, and this tendency has been still 
further in evidence during last year. We 
have found also that, no doubt as a result 
of the larger spending power in the hands 
of the cummmunjty, premiums are received 
more promptly and there has been a move- 
ment tcwards changing from payments by 
half-yearly or quarterly premiums to pay- 
ments by yearly premiums and by bankers’ 
order. 

(6 The annual revaluation of Stock Ex- 
change securities has once again yielded a 
atisfactory appreciation—on this occasion 
amounting to as much as £195,000, and, as 
you will see from the balance-sheet, this 
has been credited, as before, to the reserve 
fund, which now stands at the substantial 
otal of £638,000. Amongst our securities, 
the group which shews again the largest 
movement is British Governmen: securities, 
which have expanded by another £162,000 
~—much more than the increase in the life 
assurance fund. The further investments 
made last year, in accordance with our duty 
io support the rational finances, have raised 
he total sum invested in this way to well 
wer £1,000,000 since the beginning of the 
war. 


INTERIM BONUSES MAINTAINED 


All the foregoing matters and many others 
ue, of course, taken account of automatic- 
lly in the actuarial valuation of our liabili- 
tes. For internal purposes we naturally 
make such a valuation every year, and I am 
glad to say that the results of the 1944 
valuation were satisfactory, and your board, 
therefore, had no hesitation whatever in 
deciding to continue to pay the same in- 
terim bonuses as before. 


SOCIETY'S CONTRIBUTION TO HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


In the hope that the end of hostilities 
m Europe is not far off, we have been 
considering what contribution the society 
an make towards the housing problem, 
which, after the war, will obviously occupy 
thigh place in the list of priorities. We 
have, therefore, decided to launch a scheme 
which will erable intending home owners 
‘0 purchase their houses by borrowing 

the society up to 80 per cent. of 
the purchase price, subject to certain safe- 
guards, in conjunction with a life policy 
for redeeming the loan at the end of a 
tm of years or at previous death. We 
popose to offer special inducements to 


y ‘isting members to take advantage of this 


weme, and we shall hope to make it more 
tly known as time goes on and scope 
© so doing increeses. 


RELAXATION OF RESTRICTIONS ON WAR 
RISKS 


ate board has also been contemplating 
; ¢ further relaxation in the restrictions 
Pon war risks in our policies. A year 
‘80 I was able to tell you that the experi- 
such of our “war risks” scheme had been 
that we were abe to allot full bonuses 
Policies covering home war risks, and 
mde consequence, the society had 
an en full war risks cover in this 
ay 7 up to December 31, 1943, without 
apr narge. This decision was greatly 
% fclated at the time by our members. 
a — feel justified in carrying the matter 
‘age further by covering war risks in 
ws een, excluding only aviation risks, 
extra ch With-profits policies without any 
that we shel in me uture. This om 
hy longer require new cy- 
nies temporarily to surrender il aem 


ucipating rights in cohsideration of war 
risks in this country being covered. More- 
over, this decision will be applied as far as 
possible to all existing with-profits policies 
issued since the war whether or not home 
war risks have hitherto been covered. We 
hope, and believe, that this decision also 
will be well received by the members and 
by the public. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND POST-WAR SAVING 


It is now possible to visualise to some 
extent the general financial conditions 
likely to exist in this country in the after- 
math of the war. Clearly there will be a 
vast purchasing power in the hands of the 
public in the shape of accumulated war 
Savings and gratuities, coupled with a 
national income—on paper—far in excess 
of the pre-war figure—and the available 
goods and services at best can only in- 
crease very gradually. For some years 
after the war, therefore, a high rate of 
saving will continue to be essential. 

During the war, saving has been more 
or less forced upon the community as the 
result of rationing and other restrictions of 
supplies, but in the rost-war years it must 
depend to a larger degree upon voluntary 
effort. Here life assurance can play an 
important part, and, by increased invest- 
ment in life policies, the individual can do 
himself, his dependents and the country a 
good turn. 

No change has occurred in the composi- 
tion of the board during the past year, and 
it remains for me to conclude these remarks 
by placing on record our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of our much-depleted 
staff. We hope the strain upon them will 
soon be eased by the return of those at 
present away on military service, and to 
then we send our remembrances and good 
wishes 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


VAST WAR EFFORT 


The adjourned ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 2oth 
instant, at Birmingham. 

Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, K.B.E. (the 
chairman), said that the profit on trading 
and income from investments, after pro- 
viding for EP.T. and N.D.C., was 
£1,340,371, compared with £1,306,952. 

The war production of the B.S.A. Group 
provided most impressive figures. Of all 
the small arms of all kinds used in the 
whole of the three Services, B.S.A. were 
proud to have produced more than one- 
half, reaching a peak output of two guns 
per minute. 

Of over 100,060 cycles supplied to the 
armed forces, a large number of special 
folding bicycles were made for our air- 
borne troops. The B.S.A. motor-cycle had 
gone to the war to the tune of 100,000 
machines and the number of forgings pro- 
duced was 42,000,000. 

As car manufacturers, the Daimler Com- 
pany had actually turned with war towards 
armoured cars, of which they had made 
nearly 9,000, first with the Daimler Scout 
Car, incorporating many tried Daimier 
features, especially in engine and transmis- 
sion, together with many novel ideas for 
this special job. It was interesting to 
record that it was chosen as personal trans- 
port by the late Field-Marshal Rommel, to 
whom many alternatives must. have been 
available. In addition, the Daimler Com- 
pany had made a vast number of engine 
parts and gun turrets for aircraft. | 

Jessop and Saville’s knowledge in the 
making of special steels was applied to the 
preduction of vital steel for the power 
units of jet-propelled aircraft, and they 
could, therefore. look forward to participa- 
tion in anv of its future developments, 
which might be. quite startling. 

The report was adopted. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIELY 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN 
NEW BUSINESS 


The 131st stated annual meet:ng of this 
Society was heid at the nead ounce, Edin- 
Su.gh, on the 2o0ih insiant, Mr T. J. Carlyle 
Gittord, W.S. (chairman of the ordinary 
court of directors), piesid.ng. 

In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, the chairman said: 

A year ago we were presenting our report 
on the quinquennial investigat.on and I was 
able to en.arge on the progress of the 
society’s busimess during the war years. 
The results then disclosed and the bonus 
dec ared are eminenty satisfactory. The 
report and accounts now before you cover 
the first period of the new quinquennium 
and disclose the same satisfactory position. 

It is gratifying to be able to report a 
substantial increase in our new business, 
bo.h gross and net, following the inevitable 
and continuing deciine since the outbreak 


of war. A.though at a little over £2) 
million, the new business is less than 
half of the average of the five years 


preceding the war, this is a satisfactory 
ach-evement at a time when so large 
@ proportion both of our own field 
staff and of the young population in the 
country is in the fighting services. It is a 
tribute to the Society’s reputation and the 
loyal support of our agents and connections 
throughout the country. As was said from 
this chair a few years ago, our aim in war- 
time has been more to conserve the good- 
will of the society's connections than to 
achieve h'gh new business figures. 

Last year I referred in some detail to our 
mortality experience in the war years and 
pointed out that notwithstanding war deaths 
our mortality had been much lighter than 
might have been expected. In the year under 
review this experience has fortunately been 
repeated desp.te the invasion of Western 
Europe. The sums payable on deaths due 
d'rect y to war operations were £169.000 as 
compared with £156,000 in 1943 and other 
dea h claims were also higher. Neverthe- 
less, the net cost to the society of the total 
claims by death in 1944, after deducting 
the reserves held against the policies con- 
cerned, was slightly less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The figures in the revenue account and 
balance-sheet call for littke comment, The 
same teniencies which have developed 
d-ring the war years are still in evidence. 
The increase in cur funds and a proportion 
of our maturing obligations have aga n been 
invested in British Government securities 
with the result that the average rate of 
int ret earned continues to dec'ine, though 
judged by current standards £3 8s. §d. per 
cent. after.deducting income-tax is a high 
rate. As I said a year ago, this demonstrates 
the stab'lity afraching to an old society 
whose invested funds bear a high ratio to 
their annual increase. Investment values 
have agiin increased during the year and 
with them the substantial margin between 
the mirket value and the book value of our 
securities. : 

With the experience of another year of 
war beh'nd us we hive reviewed the inter- 
mediate bonus which was conservatively 
fixed at 28s. per cent. and have now fixed 
the rate for the present at 30s. per cent., 
the same rate as that declaved for the quin- 
quennium a year ago. This rate will con- 
tinue to be reviewed from time to time. 

I concluded my remarks last year by say- 
ing that the account I had given could not 
fail to be encouarg’ng to those contemplat- 
ing tak'ng cut a with-profits policy w'th the 
s-ciety. Those remarks apply with equal 
force to-day, and we trust the time is not 
far distant when the war will be over and 
those setv'ng in the Forces will be return- 
ing. Then we look forward to the ener- 
getic development of our business which 
our strong position justifies and which has . 
been interrupted by the war. : 

The directors’ report and accounts as 
audited were adopted unanimously. 


» 
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DORMAN LONG AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FIVE YEARS’ WAR EFFORT 
COMPANY’S GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 


The adjourned _fifty-fifth ordinary 
general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 22nd instant, in London. 

The Rr. Hon. the Viscount Greenwood, 
P.C., who presided, in the course of his 
address, said: 

Profits on trading show an increase over 
last year. In arriving at this figure taxa- 
tion has, as usual, been provided on all 
profits to date. 

General reserve shows an_ increase of 
£730,092, of which £473,099 is in respect 
of the excess xf the premium received on 
the issue of ordinary shares over the pre- 
mium paid on the redemption of the § per 
cent. debenture stock and the expense of 
the share issue. The balance of the in- 
crease consists of £6,993 provision for sink- 
ing fund on the 4 per cent. prior lien stock 
and {£250,000 allocated from profit and 
loss account. 

Capital expenditure shows a reduction of 
£298,431 Additions during the year 
amounted to £72,493, against which there 
were realisations of £95,924 and provision 
for depreciation for the year of £275,000. 

The whole story of our activities, and 
they have been entirely directed to war 
requirements, is too long to recount in 
detail, but a few fects will indicate the 
scope and importance of Dorman, Long's 
operations in the national interest. 

In the five years ended September 30, 
1944, the company’s main steel production 
included over 6.500.000 tons of ingots. All 
this steel has gone into the war effort in a 
variety of forms—shells, bridges, Bailey 
bridges, ships, constructional steelwork, etc. 

Dorman, Long in the same period mined 
more than 16,000,000 tans of coal, 8,750,000 
tons of ironstone and 1,500,000 tons of 
limestone. 

In association with our subsidiary com- 
panies, we built 236 shins (tank landing 
craft and other types). We also supplied 
a large tonnage of pre-fabricated parts to 
shivbuilders engaged in the building of 
invasion craft. 


A VITAL CONTRIBUTION 


Our company also played a vital part in 
the construction of the invasion harbours. 
One of our largest constructional shops at 
Middlesbrough was laid out and equipped 
for rapid mass production of highly 
specialised floating bridge work, and for 
almost six months we operated day and 
night shifts and week-end working. 

A great deal of our output of structural 
steel in the early years of the war was 
required in the construction of the 
numerous great airfields laid out in these 
islands. Much was supplied for sbecial 
Admiralty requirements, and in this con- 
nection we erected a jetty and other works 
m Iceland. Our bridge department has 
carried out a number of contracts con- 
nected with war developments. 

An important and, for Dorman, Long, 
novel contract undertaken by the. company 
for the Admiralty has been for the con- 
Struction, ecu'pment, launching and test- 
ing of a floating dock of 17.000 tons lifting 
camcity to be built at Durban, South 
Africa. ‘This is the first time the company 
has built a floating dock. and it is the first 
dock to be built in South Africa. The 
fabrication and assembly of the hull and 
the s‘te erection of all equipment has been 
carried out by Dorman, Long (Africa), 
Limited. 

One of our earliest problems concerned 
the less of _ foreign ore sunnlies. which 
immenselv increased the difficulties and 


greatly raised the cost of pig-iron manu- 
facture. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 

Changes in the blast-furnace burden pre- 
sented many nroblems to our technical and 
operating staffs, as you will realise our 


ry plant was designed for the use of a large 


) 


proportion of rich foreign ores. In 1939 
for each ton of pig-iron produced 3 toms 
14 cwts. of solid materials passed through 
the blast-furnaces, but the change in the 
burden meant that in 1944 the material 
passing through the furnaces had risen to 
4 tons 16 cwts. for each ton of pig-iron 
made. It is mot necessary to emphasise 
the difficult technical and handling 
problems this imposed. 

The performance of the steel plants was 
adversely affected by the stoppage of 
Swedish ore supplies and the deterioration 
in basic iron quality. These factors caused 
a proiongation of the time necessary to 
work each charge, with consequential . in- 
creases in fuel consumption and wear and 
tear of furnace linings, and decreases in 
outputs. 

At the same time we had to meet an 
increased demand for special steels for mili- 
tary purposes, requiring conformity with 
rigid specifications. The effect of alt these 
factors upon cost of production was 
cumulative. 

Continuous operation of plant at high 
pressure over a period of five years has 
created many problems. Regular stoppages 
for repairs and overhaul have had to be 
reduced to a minimum, although wear and 
tear, due to high outouts, has been ab- 
normal. These difficulties have been met 
by the skill and resource of the , works 
managements, whose efforts have enabled 
us fO continue to meet the many demands 
of the Supply Departments. In common 
with all similar undertakings, there will be 
considerable rehabilitation work to be done 
when the pressure of war requirements is 
relaxed. 

Plans far post-war development must 
obviously be flexible. The ability of the 
iron and steel industr¥ to export its pro- 
ducts will be affected by its production 
costs. It is essential that large-scale 
devetopment work should be undertaken 
by the industry, and it has been estimated 
that early projects of development and 
rehabilitation may well commit the iron 
and steel incus*ry to a capital expenditure 
of £100,000,000. 

In addition to the financing of these pro- 
jects. there is the effect upon costs of pro- 
duction of the high price of coal and the 
course of prices in relation to other 
materials and iabour. The price of coal 
has been doubled since 1939. and direct 
coal costs now represent over £4 per ton in 
the cost of heavy steel products. The poest- 
war costs of foreign ore and shinping 
freichts are not clear. while the basis on 
which international trade will be resumed 
has yet to be determined 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Our interest in export business has 
always been large, and before the war we 
exported more Feavy steel products than 
any other steel manufacturers in Great 
Britain. When the war comes to an end 
we shall continue to display an active and 
energetic interest in overseas trade, whose 
development will be of the highest 
importance to your company. 

The British iron and steel industry will 
be called upon to make a great contribution 
to world reconstruction, and it is anxious 
and ready to play its part. Much atten- 
tion has been given by your board, in con- 
sultation with the special directors. to the 
steps necessary to enable Dorman, Long to 
share extensively in this great work. 
Although it is not possible at present to 
make any detailed reference to our plans, 
you may be assured that these have been 
carefully considered and are well advanced. 

We are now in a strong financial position. 
and our plans are prepared for great 
developments to insure the continued pro- 
gress of our company and the employment 
of our people in peace-time production. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


GAS PRICE MAY BE REDUCE) 


‘The ordinary general meeting of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company was held, op 
the 15th instant, in London. Mr Henry 
Woodall, deputy governor, presided in the 
absence through illness of the governor 
Sir David Milne-Watson, Bt., LL.D, DI’ 

The governor, in the course of hi 
speech, which was read by Mr Woodl} 
said: A panel of London gas company 
accountants was formed to investigate 
amongst other things, the question of un; 
form presentation of gas company account; 


and statistics, and a unanimous report wa; 


issued. 


Compared with 1943 there has been ap 
increase in revenue from gas of £689,00 
The revenue from by-products was up by 
£212,000. On the other side of the reveny 
account the cost of manufacture of gas went 
up by £380,000, and was mainly due to 
the increased cost of wages and materials 
From the revenue account a balance of 
£3,864,000 is carried forward to the ne 
revenue account. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


After providing for taxation on the basis 
of profits for the year, a profit of £942,000 
is left. The directors recommend the pay- 
ment for the December half-year of the ful! 
dividends on the preference and maximum 
stocks and a dividend at the rate of 2} per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, making a total 
dividend of § per cent. for the year. 


In the balance-sheet the item hire pur- 
chase has now dropped to £60,000. You 
will realise that the capital laid out by the 
company on its appliance-selling campaigns 
before the war has nearly all been rapid. 
On the other side of the balance-sheet you 
will see that the provision for equalisation, 
maintenance, renewals, etc., stands 2 
£2.626,000. The reason for this relatively 
high figure is that the company has con- 
tinued prudently to make provision for 
necessary maintenance and renewals of its 
plant, but has been unable to spend the 
money, owing to the difficulty of getting 
the work done. 


POST-WAR PRICE OF GAS 


By good management the company his 
re-estabished its finances. We have tt 
viewed the results of the past year, and 
were it not that the war still goes on ( 
while it does so it would be imprudent t 
ignore the risk of further setbacks) ¥ 
should now be in a position to reduce 
price of gas. After the cessation of fight 
ing in Europe a scheme for the readjust 
ment of our charges, which will meat ! 
general reduction, will be quickly brought 
into operation, 


EFFECT OF ENEMY ACTION 


The company suffered very severely dur- 
ing the air attacks on London in 194 
Practically all our works were dama . 
gasholders were destroyed and many ma 

roken. The highest praise is due wi 
courage, resourcefulness and tenacity oS 
played by the staff. A large number 
people. left London, and our be sagen . 
fell by about 1 cent., while 
ture + cacumniater high. We were 7 
to pay dividends for the second b 
1940 and the whole of 1941, and in 
a deficit in paying debenture interest, a 
the beginning of the war the price yin 
stood at 9.75d. per therm, but * od 
pany was forced to raise the price DY : 
per therm in Novamber, 1939. _It was 
until March, 1942, that the Gee nA 
authorised us to charge an addition@ ne 
per therm. In August of the same 
we were again forced, by increases vi df 
price of coal, to make a further increase & 
id. per therm. The price of gas has be 
increased by 44 per cent., whereas * 
price of coal has risen by 100 per cen" 


The report was adopted. 
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MR W. H. FRASER’S REVIEW 
eld, on 


| Henry The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
Bo the .¢ of Briush Assets ‘Trust, Limited, was 
) DL ‘d at Edinourgh, on the 22nd instant, 
of his i; W. H. fraser, chairman of the com- 
Voodall, any, presiding. 

ompany In moving the adoption of the report 
estigate, [MMBod accounts, the chairman said: 

of uni- 


You will see from the report that th> 
farquess of L.nuthgow was re-appointed 
director last Jury. Since the close ot the 
st, in consequence of his appointment 


CCOunts 
OTt Was 


been an MMR chairman of Midland Bank, Limited, we 

689,000. ye been obliged, with great regret, to 

5 Up by ept his resignation. His help and wise 

revenue MB nsel will be much missed. Colonel 

ao ‘ory is still overseas, but we hope that 
0 


aterial, s return will not long be deiayed. 
ance of 


the net TAX POSITION OF AMERICAN OFFICE 


In 1936 the company established an office 
» the United States of America for the 
nore efficient conduct of its ‘important 


he bass #imerican interests. A decision of the 
ape jnited States Supreme Court pronounced 
“thet yi December, reference to which has 


ready been made in the Press, to the 
Miect that for the years 1936-39 inclusive 
be company was a “Resident Foreign 
porat.on” for United States tax pur- 
wes, will entitle it to relief from sub- 


aximum 
f 2} per 
z a total 
fr. 


ire pur- Miantial United States tax liability for which 
0. You vision has been made. The decision 
t by the HMB covers the basis for assessment for 
mpalgns Boo and 1941. Im the absence of actual 
per gures the accounts have been made up 


nthe same basis as hitherto. Since the 


ilisation, TBurreme Court’s decision was announced 


_—s t December, the company’s counsel in 
Se ane United States have advised the direc- 
Jon for MRCS, 2at, Ow'ng to a change in the wording 
Is of its REE. M¢ 1942 Revenue Act, the decision does 
end te ot cover the company’s tax position for 
~ getting ubsequent years, which has still to be 
ermined. 
| YEAR'S RESULTS 
any his For the past year our gross income (ex- 
have re- MeUUNg arrears), after allowing for interest 
ear, ai fe’ ‘mMporary loans and Dominion and 
on (and MCR «taxation, but before deducting 
udent to MEP"Ush taxes, amounted to £369,584 against 
cks) we MM Previous year’s figure of £351,940. 
duce the Mer providing for taxation, expenses of 
of fight- HieMnistration, interest and preference stock 
readjust: MPidends, there remains £66,393, equal to 
mean * MOSS earnings on the ordinary stock of 
brought HAMPS7 per cent. against 21 per cent. for the 
‘vicus year. We recommend a dividend 
IS per cent. and, in addition, a bonus 
, 2} per cent. We do not expect that 
ty du for the current year will show any 
re ve hatked variation on that of the year under 
ia i Ww. Certain non-recurring arrears of 
~~ poaien Jncome-tax relief have been re- 
1¢ to the MR, during the past year, with the result 
city a oh substantially larger amount of relief 
mber saan» occasion being passed on to 
sumption ; 
e 
re unable ‘CAPITAL POSITION 
half ORD 
in ,€ Capital position remains satisfactory. 
rest. At MR prices over the next few years are 
ce of £35 Ha a fluctuate very considerably, and 
the com Ha Cre undue importance should not be 
> by 234 ™ ned to capital values at a particular 
t was not . 
aa id i showing how widely our stocks are 
ame yeat anvary — interesting to note that at 
es in the MIR S00 Gy di there were approx:mately 
crease O Mince - hel, stockholders, 3,100 prefer- 
has bee br olders and 1,800 debenture 
1s the pit. SSS On our registers—a total of 
cent. 


’ 
The report 


an ; i. 
‘ously adopted d accounts were unan 


WILLIAM HOLLINS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


_ The thirty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Wiliam Hollins and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at 
Nottunghaim. 

Mr Wouglas Hamilton, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The year 
under review has not differed in any 
material respect from the two preceding 
ones. Demand has once again greatly 
exceeded supply, whilst shortage of iabour 
in all our faciories, due to the demands of 
national service, has become even more 
acute than last year. We have now reached 
ihe stage when goods of our manufacture, 
part.cuarly mens and boys’ pyjamas, 
shirts, etc., will be more difficult than ever 
to procure. This has involved a strict and 
most careful rationing of all our mer- 
chandise ; but, in spite of this, I am glad 
to say that customers in every part of the 
world have complimented us on the fair- 
ness with which these restrictions have 
been imposed. 


POST-WAR AIMS 


During the year your board have felt 
justified in devoting more time to the con- 
sideration of post-war developments. In 
our old-established “ Viyella” and “ Cly- 
della” and our war-time utility “ Dayella ” 
we have cloths which the public, both at 
home and abroad, appreciate and will buy 
in increasing quantities as soon as available, 
Our aim for the future is to ensure that 
at every stage of manufacture, from the raw 
material to the finished piece or garment, 
there shall be a maximum of efficiency and 
a minimum of waste. 

In spite of substantial re-equipment a 
few years ago, we still have a considerable 
amount of old machinery, and we shall not 
be satisfied until! this has been replaced by 
plant as up-to-date and efficient as the best 
makers are able to produce, 

Shareholders have, by now, become 
familiar with the most striking feature of 
our accounts, namely, the vast percentage 
of our profits swallowed up by taxation, 
compared with the very moderate amounts 
paid to them in dividends. During the six 
war years, 1939 to 1944 inclusive, your 
company has earned in profits approxi- 
mately £1,509,000. Of this amount about 
£1,219,000 has been, or will be, paid to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and little more 
than £250,000 in dividends to the share- 
holders, both ordinary and _ preference. 
Whilst the Excess Profits Tax has proved a 
valuable source of revenue to the Ex- 
chequer, its continuance after the war 
would cause serious harm to British in- 
dustry. It recognises no distinction between 
profits earned as a result of the war and 
those earned in spite of the war. It tends 
to stifle enterprise and discourage thrift. 


AN IMMENSE VACUUM 


When the war is over British industry 
will be called upon to exert itself to the 
utmost to fill an immense vacuum at home 
and abroad in the shortest possible time. 
Private enterprise, stimulated by the much- 
abused “ profit motive,” can do this more 
effectively than any other system, but it 
cannot be expected to operate successfully 
if hampered at every turn by controls and 
discouraged by unfair forms of taxation. 

The result of the year’s werking shows 
a trading profit of £247,653, which cotn- 
pares with £254,015 for the year 1943, 
which I feel sure you will agree is very 
satisfactory. After providing £197,500 for 
taxation and £5,571 for war damage contri- 
bution, you will observe that your board 
recommends the payment of a dividend on 
the ordinary shares for 1944 at the rate 
of 6 per cent., less tax, which, after pay- 
ing the preference dividend for the year, 
leaves a balance of £20,845 to be carried 
forward to 1945, as compared with £16,613 
brought forward. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
CHANGEOVER PROBLEMS 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Lancashire Steel Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at 
Warrington, Mr John E. James (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The chairman said that the directors had 
decided to recommend payment of a divi- 
dend for the year at the rate of 54 per cent. 
on the non-cumulative redeemable second 
preference stock and at the rate of 7 per 
cent. on the “A” and “ B” ordinary stocks. 
_ The production of the undertaking had, 
in one form or another, continued to be 
confined almost entirely to the national war 
effort. He thought, however, it was reason- 
able to hope that during the present year 
they would be allowed to return, to some 
extent, to the manufacture of their normal 
peace-time products. A changeover to 
peacetime requirements from those de- 
manded by total war would be a task of 
considerable magnitude involving both 
technical matters and problems of personnel. 
During that changeover period they must 
also, without interiering unduiy with ihew 
manufacturing production, carry out the 
necessary arrears of repairs and maintenance 
of plant and buildings, in order to restore 
these to the high standard of efficiency 
they observed in pre-war years. The re- 
instatement of employees now serving with 
the Forces, whom they would welcome 
back to civilian life, was a further matter to 
which much patient thought and foresight 
would be given. 

He was not one of those who thought 
that this. country should be content with 
the capacity for making iron and steel pro- 
ducts which it possessed at the beginning 
of the war. Nonetheless, not only the 
expansion of their output, but the main- 
tenance of the old level of production would, 
in his opinion, depend largely upon the 
raw material factor. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 
MR H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in 
London, Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) 
presiding 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s address circulated with the 
accounts :—With the plantations of the Far 
East in enemy occupation and the Ministry 
of Food the sole purchaser of the export- 
able teas of India and Ceylon, only limited 
opportunities have vccurred of advan- 
iageously varying or increasing our 
investments. 

Of the total investments held at a book 
cost of £3,174,308 the quoted portion, 
costing £2,295,551, exceeded their market 
valuation by £318,194. This is comparable 
with a like excess of £703,786 at the end 
vf 1943, thus showing an improvement in 
quoted values of £385,592. Aga-nst the 
depreciation we held free reserves and 
“carry forward” aggregating £705,084. 

The revenue of the “Trust” for 1944 
slightly exceeded that of the previous year, 
and after providing for taxation and all 
expenses there remained a net sum of 
£18,544, which has been added to the 
sum carried forward, now amounting to 
£155,084. : 

Tea: Once again it is impossible to 
give a full review of the figures of pro- 
duction, home corsumption, re-exports and 
absorption in various countries, as few of 
such figures are issued. The prospects 
for producers appear to be reasonably good 
for years ahead. 

Rubber: Supplies of natural rubber dur- 
ing 1944 seem to have been more or less 
in line with expectations and were prob- 
ably in the neighbourhood of 200,000 tons. 
It is unlikely that the current rate of out- 
put can be substantially increased. 

The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH 
EXPLORATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of this company will be held, on the 28th 
instant, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the directors, which incorporates 
the information given in normal times at 
the’ annua! mecting by the chairman, Mr 
F. A. Robinson:—The net profit is 
£58,827. The directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., leav- 
ing a balance to be carried forward of 
£26,089. The dividend is subject to 
income-tax at §s. 6d. in the £. ‘The net 
dividend is the equivalent of 7} per cent., 
less tax at ros. in the £. 


The net value of the company’s assets 


at ecember 31, 1944, amounts to 
£1,083.780, the surplus thus being 
£333,780. 

Shareholders are being invited to 


approve a resolution for the conversion of 


the company’s shares into stock. The 
rights of members will not be affected by 
the conversion. 





BRITISH HOME STORES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of British Home Stores, Limited, was held, 
on the 21st instant, in London, Mr Horace 
Moore (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s report circulated with the 
accounts:—-The accounts now before you 
show a net profit of £170,325, an increase 
of £26,443 over last year. Your directors 
recommend an ordinary dividend of 334 per 
cent. 

Stocks show a considerable reduction. 
We welcomed the utility clothing scheme 
and have given it our fullest support. It 
is regrettable that this type of clothing, 
representing the best value obtainable, 
should now be in the shortest supply and 
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THE ! 
tcrally inadequate to the publi . 
We hope that when more canto, pon ,0VE 
made available the Board of Trade wil) ME For th 
recognise this situation and legislate accord. or 
ingly until the return of more normal co.  Bpcdinary 
ditions. Supplies of general merchandie * Br dinary 
have shown slow but steady improvement sues to 
You will probably have seen reference fpcluding 
to our acquisition of Hills and Steele mys 649. 
Limited. This purchase, which gives ~ oe 
nine additional effec*ive units, should oe sis £2, 
a valuable asset. The merging of the har ¢ the | 
ness of Green Shops, Limited, has aa 
completed. I believe this is an instance 
where the combination of two businesses MMBURDIN. 
has proved equally satisfactory to both EVE 
parties to the merger. p R 
Your directors record their appreciation ; 
of the suppert our manufacturers have cop. 
tinued to give. A modern efficient retgj 
organisation is the natural complement to 
efficiency in production It is only by th Revent 
close liaison between the distributor and 
manufacturer in the interpretation of cop. 
sumer demands that the public may obtain 
the full benefits of planned factory . 
production. Sas 


The report was adopted. 
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INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchange : London 


“‘ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
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Total ram | Security Indices 
1945 i.) a . 
List 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | 
P ' shares* Int.t 
i 
| | | 
March 15...) 5,571 4583 | 115-2 | 1370 | 
» 16...) 5,590 4,628 | 115-2 | 137-1 | 
» 19...) 6,924 | 6126 | 15-3 | 137-1 | 
» 20...f 5,678 | 56,023 115°5 137-1 | 
pig 5,506 | 4 | 115-7 | 137-1 | 
‘ 
® July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 


(Mar. 21); lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 
lowest, 156-3 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION 
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1945: highest, 115-7 
20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-1 (Mar. 9); 














Yield — 
Old | Ord. a deietiaelieae 
Consols Shares 
Ordinary Life Offices :— 
i a et Confederation Life .. 
of or SE Se 
0 3 Equity & Law..... 
io a London Life ....... 
3-00 3-71 National Mutual.... 
3-01 3-70 National Provident . 
3-01 | 3-70 Scottish Amicable .. 


Scottish Life ....... 
Scottish Temperance 
Scottish Provident 
Scottish Widows’ 
Standard Life 


United Kingdom Provident.... 


INDICES 
Composite Offices :— 





STATISTICS 


NEw ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES IN 1944 


eee ee 


INSURANCE 








(In £000’s) 
a) 
Chan 
1938 1943 1944 | 1944 
against 





ti+a++4+4444 





+ 





5 MIE Ri cdcs ts sctveunssceee + 18 
(1926 = 100) Se nee + 1s I op 
se SS Sere er nae a Equitable ............. = - 
1945 | Average | Transactions 1945 ee ti aledonian .........-.+++2e+05 + it 
ar. 8.....] 137-9 | 1,860,000 H Mar. 3.1 136 "5 920,000 ee ee SS ee sos com 
- 2 Se 135 0 2,060,000 i ae” ee .| 136-5 760,000 E — MOOR cc ccccccccse 12 0 
» 20...-. 155-9 | “s0,000" |], 44..--| 136-7 | 150,000 Friends’ Provideat & Century’. -"3 
gn A ET General Life. ........-.seeeee - » 
1945: Higb, 140-4 (Mar. 7). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * Two-hour session. See Weeestorescsrer esses +4 — 
SUATGIAN ...0-.cccccccsessees 7.3 
: Law Union & Rock .......... + See! 
(WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1935-39=100) Legal & General ............. +& ao 
viele iil, Sa . ion Liverpool & London & Globe.. + a 
| London Assurance ............ +m 7 
1945 London & Scottish............ + pert 
ds _| Feb. Mar. Mar. Mutual Property.............. + it Servo 
Low High | 28, %, 14, National Farmers’ Union...... - & 
Bee - 1945 1945 1945 North British & Mercantile... + Jo: 
= 1 o/ Norwich Union Life .......... + Th py s 
a oe eet eee LS ssn aeetecsnepipennn +2 
; | ere err oe er 
354 Lndvantrias 118-0 | 117-3 118-0 114-8 Royal Exchange.............. . 8 
» Role Minneanai kh pail 127-8 (a)| 126-8 127 -2 124-3 Scottish Union & National .. 5 LB 
RRS. 7-& | 97-5 97-8 | 96 -2 I See en ake, + 0.8] 
ene Stach ; een Be ee ee ae 7 — 
ee ; 8 | 15-4 | 112-5 
Av. yield %t......... 4-63 | 4-15 4-30 4-15 | 4°39 ToTALs ...... +14 
e--— a 
{a) Feb. 21. ¢t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. Industrial-cum-Ordinary Offices :-— . 641 ae 
patente Rieead dan ceaeeh > bess 3,423 a > 1266 ny 
. SD. so cand aeaddinseia 3,275 was | +? 
Ca ital Issues Liverpool Victoria ............ 3,572 | 2,189 | — e , 
c NE ee iG las dss cxeneie 8,231 } 6,521 | — = A 
Week ending Nominal Con- New (ON Feteernaaetonspas 28,325 | 23,600" | ig 
March 24, 1 ‘ 1 * 
March 24, 1945 Capital versions Money SO 56 oc aint nae vadder thes 7,895 | 6172 | F x 
te ; £ £ EE MONDE. ow adiwcvecs 5,526 | 3019 | 7 ag Aft 
articulars of Government issues appear on page 397. Wesleyan & General .......... | 1,498 . a § OS 
£ — a |+ 
sii Ges inka Including Excluding Pousst’. ..:v. | 61,745 | 52,410 | 52,411 
1945. } Conversions Conversions | 5 ae rE 3,486 t 
NOG weeseeesceeceeecessseceecesnsescscpassaneees 309,073,621 281,413,859 TOTALS—All Offices. cecoee | 226,437 158,783 + ‘ 
nb aN dineth< bones neeeeetedaae 218,587,445 208,294-785 ibe kei ne ee OW 
' Destination* Nature of Borrowing* teen 
eart Brit.Emp. _ Forei 
ee 2. ae FINANCE AND BANKING 
aS £ £ £ THE MONEY ga i the beginning - 
a: pop pes ain 125,250 280,713,907 186,250 513,698 monthly makin eens oo banks credit conditie 
i - 208,176, il 907,081,125 551749 6611915 y. oes oS ’ consistently 
conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to March 14, 1945, onl in the discount market this week have been consisit®™” a 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


(Continued on page 398) 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 24, 1945 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 


yor the week ended March 17, 1945, total 
dinary revenue was £63,073,000, against 
dinar expenditure of £142,694,000 and 


<yes to sinking funds of £480,001. Thus, ° 


Vjuding sinking fund allocations 
15,649,280, the deficit accrued since April 
+ is {2,722,978,000 against £2,682,114,000 
- the corresponding period a year ago. 


RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 
.Exchequer 

{ ({ thousands) 

| Esti- 


April | April | 


Revenue } mate, | Week | Week 
[1944-45] ended | ended 
Mar. | Mar. = 7 
} 18, 17, » , 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ah Se. ee 
ORDINARY =| | 
REVENUE | 
pome Tax... 1300000 1133180)1242928) 20,700! 32,597 
arc | 89,000 71,872} 69,286) 2,780, 2,705 
te | 


| | 
..| 100,000 94,056] 106,713} 2,238) 2,960 
19,000} 16,440] 14,430]. 


. 
























eae | 30,707| 32,389) 412) 980 
PT 500,000) 451'8q5| 462,391] 7,994] 7,733 
piber Inld, Rev.| 1,000) . 878 702 10 








al Iald. Rev.|2000000 1799028] 1928839} 34,134] 47,065 


sions... ..| 564,900] 540,672| 559,885] 14,676! 11,966 
use... ..-| 472,900] 458,400] 475,600] 3,600) 3,300 


otal Customs & 

aa 999,072|1035485) 18,276) 15,266 
itor Duties...| 27,000] 27,294] 28,832) ... 104 
0, (Net Re-| 
er aa 
inelessLicences| 4,850) 
fwn Lands. . .| 
septs 











4,340} 4,420 
980} 960 


x from| 
Sundry Loans| 
ell. Receipts! 





7,350} 6,449| 7,514 ... | 360 
24,000) 73,385) 85,328] 2,070, 278 
ial Ord. Rev. 3101800 2910548]3091378 54,480) 63,073 


107,100| 113,200) 1,450) 1,750 














BALANCING| 
0.& Brdcastg. | 112,370 
} 





} 





ere rR Eeee 3204578} 55,930) 64,823 
| | 





7 

| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
' 
































payments 
(£ thousands) 
p ; Esti- eae vrei: ares Eee 
“paditure | mate, | April | April | weex | Week 
| 4 = ‘ ended | ended 
| Mar. Mar. — “a 
18, | 427, | 1944 | 1945 
| 1944 | 1945 
Orvinary | 
NDITURE | | 
& Man. of; | 
a ane “yy | 20, 361,929) 410,569 2,383, 2,606 
i" N.i | 
Irland... | 9 7,882) 8,822) ... 
ons. Fund} | 
floes... | 7,000} 7,007 7,008} 69)... 
sea: | 436,000 376,818 426,399] 2,452) 2,606 
tvices .|5501399 5200884) 5372308/122055|140089 
babel | 5957599)5577702/6798707|124507 142694 
|——— ———}. ns 
| | | 
LPBALANCING| 
Y.&Brdcastg.| 112,370! 107,100) 113,200} 1,450} 1,750 











eae 049769 5684802/5911907|125957/ 144444 
' } | | 





A 
—e pes been made in the method of showing 
mu, S ost Cffice Expenditure over the Post Office 
taditure uch excess is now included as ordinary 
. under “Total Supply Services” instead of 
ttion frou er tP, *° July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
™ ordinary revenue, 


a increasing Exchequer balances by 
to £2,856,510, the other operations 

sad Week (no longer shown separately) 

B25 34 the gross National Debt by 
844 to {22,305 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 
Trade Guarantees 


NET ISSUES (f th 
0. ang Twesraph (£ thousands) 





FLOATING DEBT 
es 


Tyger | Musee | 
| | 


| Bills 
iit eee ae 
Bank | Posits | 
| Ten- | Public} of | PY 
| der Tap | Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
| land | 
an | 
ar. 18 1170-0 | Not avai 
Dec. 16 1470-0 " ee ” 
» 23 1470-0 | a 
Mog? | 3806-0 | 587-7 | 59-2'| 1794-5 6247-4 
Jan. 6 1470-0) | Not available 
» 13 1470-0) eae 
» 20 1460-0 : ee 
» 27 1450-0 2341-8| 489-3]... [1799-5 6080-6 
Feb. 3 |1440 -0 | Not available | 
» 10 |1430- aaa a 
» 17 |1430-0 | a 
» 24 |1430 -0) 2309-2) 542-4]"... [1801-0 6082-6 
Mar. 3 |1430-0 Not available 
» 10 |1430-0 





» 17 {1430-0} a 


TREASURY BILLS 


Trea- | 


| Total 


Float- 


ing 


| Debt 


} 
| 
| 
} 


{ 


|Allotted 


Per 
Cent. 


at 


| Min. 


(£ millions) 
Amount Average 
Date of Be see Rate 
Tender | | of Allote | 
| Offered) APPHEd Anottea ment 
| } % 
} ! i 
1944 | | s. d. 
Mar. 17 | 90-0| 177-2| 90-0! 19 11-84 
Dec. 15 | 1100) 219-1 | 110-0 | 20. 1-03 
» 22 | 110-0| 205-4| 110-0 | 20 1-50 
» 29 | 110-0 | 208-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-67 
1945 | | 
Jan. 5 | 110-0 | 224-2 | 110-0) 20° 1-81 
» 12 | 110-0| 211-1! 110-0/| 20 1-50 
» 19 | 110-0 | 216-3 | 110-0 | 20 1-19 
» 26 | 110-0 | 207-8 | 110-0 | 20 0-31 
Feb. 2 | 110-0 | 225-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 
» 9 | 110-0! 218-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-13 
—— | 110-0 , 207-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-53 
» 23 | 110-0 | 208-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-99 
Mar. 2 | 110-0 | 2376 | 110-0/ 19 11-37 
» 9 | 110-0 | 239-2 | 110-0 | 19 11-50 
» 16 | 1°77 


110-0 | 236-1 | 110-0 | 191 
| | 


On March 16, applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 27 per cent. of the amount applied for, 
Applications 
5s. Od. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for March 23. For the week ended March 24, 
the banks will be asked for all Treasury deposits at 


and a at higher prices ‘n full. 
at £99 


a maximum amount of £100 mi 





Rate 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTION 














(£ thousands) 
| 13% 
3% =6| (3% ° 
Week | Wisc. | Defence | Savings | Bxchequer 
Bente | Beate (1950) 
a | 7 7 | 
1945 
Jan. *9 4,798 2,385 5,659 8,227 
i. a 4,647 2,022 5,923 10,102 
. 4,950 1,774 5,755 10,398 
» 30 4,036 1,548 5,587 11,118 
Feb. 6 5,034 1,794 4,178 11,777 
an 5,344 1,941 7,052 11,573 
» 20 5,197 1,849 7,655 13,801 
a a 4,841 1,767 5,857 16,201 
Mar. 6 4,394 1,923 10,312 18,160 
a 13 | 4,337 | 1,189 15.134 15.258 
at. o>. ae 8,142 | 19,285 
Totals 
to date |1,337,736° | 796,641° |1,904,598t§) 186,334 
“e277 weeks. «¢ 220 weeks. © $ 20 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 


Mar. 20th amounted to a total value of £70,947,615. 
Up to Feb. 24tb principal of Savings Certificates to the 


amount of £208,120,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
fine ounce 
The New 


week. In the London silver market prices 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two mont 


York market price of fine silver remained at 44] cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold 


Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 


Rs. a. 
68 7 
68 13 
69 9 
12 #4 
7.2 
712. 6 


Silver 
per 
Rs. a 
124 11 
125 6 
125 3 
127 6 
128 12 
128 9 


397 
MARCH 21, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
; f é 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1222,835,846 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1238,321,472 
partmeut.... 27,405,872 | Other Secs.... 653,872 
Silver Coin ... 9,556 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue .......1250,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
168s. per oz. 
Gs cc cain 241,718 
1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f é 
Props’ Capita! 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 247,172,764 
Rest eras 3,507,685 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,664,349 | Discounts & 
—_——— Advances... 10,211,508 


Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,124,148 
Bankers..... 218,369,909 iniiaettmapecadida 
Other Accts... 55,353,887 25,335,656 

seniteiintaal Noté.. .. 27,405,872 
273,723,796 | Gold & Silver 
Coin. o- 1,534,538 
301,448,830 301,448,830 
* 


Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(£ millions) 
| 1944 | 1945 
otal 5 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar 
| 22) 7 14 | 21 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation. .... 11093 -6/1220 -6|1221 -8:1222 -8 
Notes in banking oom 1 | 
OR gs x gsc e «cues | 56°6 " 28 -5) 27-4 
Government debt and! | | 
securities*........... }1149 -2/1249 -3)1249 -4/1249 -3 
Other securities........ } O08 O-6 O-6 0-7 
og ee ST ttacaie ati mike °3 ae oe 7 
Gold, valued at s. per) : . “2! . 
fine os. ..... 2. 2°7 168 -00|168 -00|168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | | j 
Diane ee st veseee] 7 6-3 13-5 OF 
III oe cvs se eee ens | 198-8) 204-1) 190-8) 218-4 
SR niko awe ne ae cadie's | 58-4 57-4 56-0! 55-3 
Maile accu bueeceus | 264-4) 267-8 259-3; 283-4 
ge nw — RN | 193 ,3, 232-0) 222 a| 247-2 
Discounts, etc.......... 15°9 7°38 9-7) 10-2 
ada chin eoen saws 16-1; 14-8 14-8) 15-1 
WE aida o cd red cca aes 225-3) 254-6) 247-2) 272-5 
Banking depart. res. ..... 57 ‘1 31 2 _ 0 . Sg 
“ Proportion "..........- i216 i116 11:5 |10°2 


’ 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
million 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 


= are 
| Mar. Mar. Mar. | Mar 
| 








‘i | -@ 17, 18, 17, 
| 1944 1945 | 1944 1945 
eile ec ilaaiinee ciel aiaiaineendipins 
| | | 
Working days:—| 6 | 6 a | SF 
Birmingham..... | 1,358! 1,510 | 20,279 | 19,672 
Bradford........ | 1,488 { 1,602| 20,606 | 21,435 
Bristol.......... 578 567 | 7,547 | 7,763 
SS siasecs es | 587 638 | 6,983 8,128 
Peele ss danse | 883 788 | 14,040 | 14,653 
Leicester .. 2.2.0. { 792 | 883 | 9,489 10,433 
Liverpool ....... | 4,946 | 5,953 | 57,312 | 58,847 
Maachester...... | 2,881 3,118 | 37,823 | 39,474 
Newcastle ...... 1,691 3,705 | 20,209 | 20,185 
Nottingham ..... 378 502 4,790 | 5,717 
Sheffield ........| 855 730 | 12,332 | 12,031 
Southampton ....| 126 | 253 1,820 2,485 
12 Towns ....... | 16,563 | 18,249 213,228 | 220,822 
WE cise 1.986 | 8,421 | 87,634 | 84,336 


* March 11, 1944, and March 10, 1945. 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 24, 1945 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 
1 Mar. | Mar. | Mar Mar 









































j j “ | wa i 4, ll, | 3, 19 
* | Feb. | Feb. | - Assets 1944 | 1944 | 1945 194: 
ERV | .& > i epee 2°65) 2-65 265 24: 
asain ior rsaninrate Assets | 1945. | 1945 || 19%,| 78151 | British Govt. secs.......-. 22-91| 22-91| 27-84 275 
Million $’s ane te ai neess ae 75,151) 15, | ; : Ghialing bemnees. - sus dia Sr 1-93 2-07) 1:51) 1s 
iscoun | } | LITIE { 
Mar. | M | M pivumens mp eile 42,033 41,845) 39,674) 37,219 Notes in doniation sn oie 27-96) 28-071 32-13 32.; 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Mar. | Mar. | Mare ar. Advances to State : - 002.413 : eee eee teen 
RESOURCES 16, | 1, 8, 15, TU «+5. | 488,212) 488,662/ 488,212 492, ; 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 (a) Inoccupationcosts, 426,000) 426,000) 426,000) 7 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | 
due from Treasury ..... 19,235) 17,425) 17,651! 17,653 (6) Treasury advances} —_7,700) 8,150) 5121 54°512 BANK—Million £A/s 
Total reserves ..........- 19,827] 18,610 oe aes (c Fecd abvenen ..| 54,512) 54,512) 54,512) 954, ee ee ee ee 
Total cash reserves....... 322; 264) | LIABILITIES | } : : eb. | Fe 
Total US. Govt. secs... ..| 12,110) 19,439) 19,350) 19,576 er. | §69,718) 568,959 568,899 974,337 " | if, os 2 | 13 
Total loans and secs. .. . .| 12,186] 19,764, 19,659) 19,835 Deposit total ....... | 38,571 38,789 rT 748 k “ jam We wh Bd et 15 
preety ree wo. ee oe erennens aces) oes] sa caal a sams | Ge bullion, ete... 11-36! 21-12! 23-03 23.05 
(6) Other accounts...| 37,806) 38,789) 36,916) 35, Other coin, bullion, ete. . . . *36] 21-12) 23-03) 23.56 
LIABILITIES | i eo Call money, London ......| 64 -48'129 17/134 10 133-9 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... | 17,491] 22,162) 22,264) 22,289 : Secrts. and eae a . To — 99 265 8 
Excess mr. as PE <scs Re ai = - aa ane BANK OF BELGIUM eee oe + | 25°50) 25-31 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 2, »228) 14,208) 14, ; _* eal y : ‘ 
Govt. deposits ........... 77; 460) =—-288) = 266 Million Belgian Frs. Notes issued........-.+-- 66 = a a a 2 193 24 
Total deposits ........... | 14,703) 16,270) 16,082) 16,210 : —— fae 7 Feb) Mar] Mac Deposits, etc......-.... ++I] 2 84 206 -] 
Total liabilities .."........ | 34,277] 40,434] 40,265) 40,720 Feb. Reb. | Mar. | Mee. ” 
Reserve ratio ........... (62 6% 48 “4 7o\*8 “4 . "2% mii 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1948 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
BANK AND Treasury | OE in ksveshee oats sien 5,008) nee _— 7 Million Swiss Frs. 
ne | er ee a 2'025| 1'724| 11619] 1'395 7 Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Fat 
Monetary gold Pe. + sa5 21,670; 20,506) 20,454) 20,453 Private loans and discounts 2,025 37191 38°210! 39°781 23 . 31 . 4 . | 15 . 23 
Treasury & bank currency.} 4,089) 4125) 4,121) 4,120 Loans 5 anne oeeeen neat , , , ata 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 194: 
| IABILI i 7 ' 7 2 ALOT 
; . ‘7/4570 -7/4598 -3 4593 ¢ 
LIABILITIES MOU. Sve cs'ssyueessceen 47,392) 47,944) 49,030) 49,902 Gold ..... oe ease ’ ores yy aa - 
Money in circulation... ... 21,006! 25,750 ae wt Current renee a : 5 . caaran om mane “ol ea oe ‘8| 165-81 193.0. 290 
——_— 7 oe » H rt. < eee . es eee | } , 
SE RE +. ey ey SS) Peivctecnsvunts ....! 3000 3000. 3008) 3001 paren’. Oa oad ua Ga 
- —— ee Pe Securities ......... ‘ 4) 64-4) ‘ 
5 LIABILITIES ri pa : 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK BANK OF CANADA Notes in circulation|2837 -9)3409 -2/3570 -7/3350 -9 3401 « 
' illion C $’s Other sight liabs. ..! 248-5! 243-0) 244-2. 245-7. 246 
Million £’s Million Can. $’s- oe 
meee — ™ 1 | 
| Feb | os “= Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. RESERVE mon me. ZEALAND 
b. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 23, ie : , n .Z.’S 
4, | 19. | 26, | 2 AsseTs | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Million &N. 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 mesure tant oe te Jan.) Dec. ) Jan. | Jan 
Gold coin and bullion. ... . 87-73) 99-62)100 -65101-19 | TReserve: ett? 0-32) 175-56! 175-56) 181-61 10, | 25,| 1, | 8% 
Bills discounted.......... oe oe po os BE esse "a ASSETS 1944 | =. ed = 
Invest. and other assets. ..} 92-8 *29) "94 . —_— i Gold and Stg. exch. ...... 37-77) 42-46 42 -08 4 
Sesnliiies ...<x0~+<si000® -42\1519 -32|1506 -38'1500 -37 | Advances to State........ 41-75) 28-12; a $8 as 
_ Leannsries Note circulation. ..... 867 -47/1021 -54/1020 -05|1021-03 | Investments...........-- 10-32} 11-74 14 
SS | *B.bsl Oc7al Scay|  n23 | Deposits: Dom. Govt! 49-37} 36-09 33-51| 31-12 LIABILITIES ee 
Ee Et “Lae eohhge aaies chek an | Coemed bani .-.-] 5-00 41600-4048 04) | een ....... 37-08] 41-38) 41-12, 40-& 
Bankers’ ...... |126 -97/156 -86/159 ‘06|159 62 Chartered banks ..... | | Demand liabs.: State....| 18-36] 9-231 8-83 1 
ee j 4-39) 6 -96 5°31) 5: cle ee st SS — . ae ie J 0 -63) 30 +53) 2 h 
Reserve ratio . oa sadeeene 145 -9°. 144 19,144 19%,144 -8% tGold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign ee cient abo. Saad 42 6% 52 *2%'52 -2%'52 6° 
= . : Exchange Control Board against securities. aS eee = <a 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
a l | 
i Monthly Average 1943 1944 
Unit of oe al — $$. | — |! — - ae 
|| Measurement l pe | | ft 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. || Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
\ | } ee | —— 
- —— ee te ene oe a a 
Population June, 1940 : 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | | | 232, 232, 231 
ee ee ee ee ee ee Ee eeee 
2. » i. unad. F.R.B. ../ 2 | | | 342| 343 
g Manic gras: | >) MH Re eS Sl ies itl ity ise 
4. a non-dur., adj. F.R.B. . .// | \ \ | \ | | 137 
§. Minerals, adj. F.R.B...... NN | ; -" 67| 106! wr 125, - 132! 138} 136) 133) a 142) 143) 145 142, le 
Building contracts awarded :— ‘ 42) 5 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B.........0.....000. 1 ssas-es—aso | ant 28, 72) 81/122) 166)" esi] 65] 49} «60 7 6 os a9 i 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B...... 1... | _ 87, 135 = 6} 72} 89} 82} 40), 35) 34] 7 |. 63 6] 65] 65) 88 
S, Other, adj. F.R.B. ...,...........5. i . } 142) 40; 81, 89 149 235 92) 89 61) 78 res} aeal sol ss7] aa] as 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... | 1935-39= 100 152) 78,101) 130, 138) 137) 140) 137) 13 - 187| 183) 194 210 1% 
=. capes store sales, adj. F.R.B......... i} >. ; 117 75; 106} 114 133 149) 168 162) 174 181 
mployment :— | | 38,099 38,175 
U1. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B......... | 900 | | m os 31,784) 35,668) 38,447, 39,728 $9,415; 39,486) 39,526} 39,476) $8,654) $8,552 $8,213) pty 
. ” unadj. B.L.S. chaseee ” eee see see ese soo | ices | aes Bb |, | 99, ; ‘, Be eel oan al De al 25 -5| 125:8 
15 ctor”, adj. FRM PRB eo 1939=100 || 106-0} wa 100-0} 104-7) 117-5) 126-7) 130-7)) 150-1) 150-1) 150-2) 150-1) 127-3 154-6 139 °F 153.3] 154 
p OND, BEML, 5 nov cwcncvceats | co ss alk sta a oa poe eke 3) . 9) s 4 3 
ae ” wand. | Yara: i > | 106-1) 66-4) 100-0) 107-5; 132-1) 152-3) 168-7)| 170-1) 170-5) 171-0} 169-4|| 158-0) 156 -3) Ss a? ” 
16. ° payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. a re | 119-8) aa 100-0} 114-5) 167-5, 242-3) 316-4 $28 -0 3326 336 5 s8-3 3 =F 456 45-3| 
- Average boum, B.LS............0..! Number Rien —_ oe oul sat _— ans ° ‘ ’ 8 ‘ a a ets 
18. hourly earnings, BLS. .....|| Cents = 45-8, 64-4) 67-0, 75-6) ... |<. || 99-3, 98-8) 99-6] 99-5| 101-6 105-3 2 1033) a0 
39. Cost of ving, PB.B..........0.0008 i 1935-39=100 || 122-5) 97-6 99-4 100-2) 105-2) 116-5) 123-6) 123-9) 124-4) 124-2) 124-4) 126-4 | 
Wholesale prices :— ] 


20. Farm products, B.L.S............... | 1926=100 | 104-9) 48-2) 65 3 67-7) 82-4 105-9) 122 4 123-1 
ee ee Serre | . 99-9) 61-0) 70-4 71 ‘3; 82-7) 99-6) 106- 
22. Other commodities, B.L.S. .......... 


wn 
23. Wh'sale com’dity prices, unadj., F-R.B.|| rc 64-8} 77-1| 78-6| 87-3; 98-8 103-1|| 103-1 
Bank Debits :— | 
24. Total, all reporting centres .......... Million $ 81,878 
25. New York City 


| 14,265 
3,996 3,952, 17,644) 21,995) 22,737) 22,726 
4,476, 5,328, 7,598) 8,73 ms 15,410) 20,44 


26. Gold stock |! 

27. Money in circulation................ ij 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances........./| 
29. » Excess Reservés............ i} 


30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics 1939100 
| 9, 


2,358, 2,114) 10,466! 13,331 
43, 256 4,469 6,376 ... | ... |... 
595) 99 186} 163, 238) 89 52) ° 5) 


ss3ss8 


== 





we) tid ah 9 87; 77; 102/106 

32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... 3-60, 3-66) 2-36 2-21) 2-05, 2-09 1-98)) 1-90 

33. Income payments, adj. ..-:........:/| 1985-38100 || 122-9] 70-6| 105-5| 123-8| 137-3) 171-91 211 4/| 215-2 

34. Treasury receipts................... || Million $ || 4,032) 2,076) 5,595) 7,606, 8,269| 13,668| 23,385!| 5,448! 

35.  »  expend., national defence . . . | > | gz | ee | see | ee | 6,301] 26,011) 72,109] 6,952: 

36. ‘ @ SEED kesebecbsetss . || 3,852) 4,520' 9,528 12,774 12,711) 32,397 78,179) 7,535 
" ' ; 





6) ‘ 
91 , 70-2} 81-3} 83-0 89-0) 95-5) 96 9) 97-2, 97-3} 97-4| 97-6 98-6 
95- 


| 
++ | 35,328) 37,155) 44,783 53,481) 66,078} 75,758) 66,266) 65,025) 76,499) 69,124) 70,389 13.84 Hay 
50,257| ... 14,299) 14,810) 18,905) 24,697|| 27,913) 23,990) 23,327) 28,936)| 26,165) 26,860, 28.558) 30." 
oe 22,175) 22,116] 22,065) 21,938 | 20,926) 20,825) 20,727) 20,608) 

















| | j 

-4| 124-4) 125°5 
122-2] 121-4] 121-8|| 122-6| 122-7| 123-4) 124-4) 1255 
105-1| 105-8] 105-6 104-8 108 2) oe =e = 
105 0| 102.9] 103-2| 108-9] 104-0] 104-1 104-4 1044 





19 
18,844| 19,250| 19,918, 20,449|| 23,292 23,794 24,425) 25,01 
wv || 11,864] 12,086] 1,102/ 12,886 | 13,072 13,548 14,148 14,728 

i) 1,684, 12,401; 985 1,236| 846) 1,035, 990 1, 


57} 165, 33| 145 * 42, 178 = 59 
105, 101) 201) 123) 111) 114) 
1-90) 1-94, 1-95) 1-90) 1-95, 1°95 19) oss 
217-5) 220-8) 222-9) 233-7 232-7) 235°5 257-8) a, 
2,069| 2,370) 5,737|| 2,859 5,927) 2,054 atoll 7503 
6,989, 7,541) 6,718) 7,571| 6,998) 7,479 Te)8) 5'4i5 
7,456) 7,839, 7,452)) 8,119) 7,950, 0m) : 








$y ee 


SS Sse ssn 


(Continued from page 396) 
The new T.D.R. call from the banks of £100 millions involved 


. aka : 
With credit so easy and comparatively few bills = wis 
discount houses were reluctant to satisfy the demand ' 


; : > of Apri 
no more than {10 millions of “‘ fresh ’’ money, as there had been by the banks to the full. A pancideaghie volum P {274 
few prior encashments among the nominal maturities of £100 maturities did, however, change hands. ts shown in this 
millions. With a considerable surplus of credit in the market millions to £218 -4 millions in Bankers’ Deposi 


at the end of the previous week and substantial balances 


coming through from Government Departments—including the 
large monthly 


by the banks was easily absorbed and outside quarters had 


week’s Bank Return is a reflection of the easiness of credit. 


eed 
. ° : TES. DON.— . tes remained unchanged betw 
payment by the Milk Marketing Board—calling wy a ao 22nd _ einen 


: 5: Bask 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: "t.. 
difficulty in finding borrowers at rates above # per cent. The Bills 60 da 18% ; 3 months, 1% ; e months, Lyi? Day. to-ds 
allotment of Treasury Bills to the market, though 6 per cent. lis . 14%. 14%. She ion 2 rie ~ Sa nen $%. Discount depos! 

v5 up on the previous week, was still relatively low at 27 per cent. at call, Oa at notice, 3%. = 


Y 


j 
midac 











wottis! 
Second 
Yecond 








Totals 
Marc} 
J anug 


C lyde 
Cor int 
Elect 
Metry 
Nort} 
Nort} 
Nort} 








Fet 

23, 

1945 
34593 ¢ 
3) 107 4 
0 230 
3 4 
4 644 


9 3401-4 
7) 248 +4 


LAND 


32; 231 
32; 229 
42) 345 


42, 137 


: 9) » 238+ 
506) 5,428 
$01) 7,503 
B28 8,416 
a 
eS 


ake up, 
for bills 
rf \pni 
f {274 
in this 
dit. 


1 betweed 


es: Bash 
5 months, 
Yay-to-day 
nt depos 





ECONOMIST, March 24, 1945 


COMPANY RESULTS Otel 7 7» 1945, to March 21, ‘1, 1945) 











Financial, Land, &c. 
| General Dwellings on oie 





rl SOE. 6s e000 eae } Oct. 

1 es Co Ciena ese ns eee 

; <a Investment Loan and Agency.. | Dec. 
smson Investments ......--- ren > 
Law Land acta sete 
iss Investment ‘Trust ... | Feb. 


ber Plantations Investme nt Trus st Dec. 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 



















s small Arms Co. .....-- | July 31 { 1,374,899 | 221,538 
uchall Motors Limited........--- | Dec. 3] 936,824 387,402 
Oil 
Kern Oil eee heses ae May 31 183,071 67,949 
inidad Leaseholds ...........-.-- June 30 | 1,608,506 97,894 
Rubber | 
Far MM oo ewe n ba Oct. 33 5,935 | 
Rivet RUDGE. «osc vcccccwers Sept. 30 at 
Senang Rubber ............ | Sept. 30 1,572 
Shops and Stores 
Home Stores.......-..--++- Dec. 31 | 197,698 | 22,146 
vans (D. H.) & Co.... cekhones aA Di -sn ts 20,493 
, Hardy & W OE RO Dec. 31 | 216,051 cow 
amage (A. W. a Ceoeereorngercene | Jan. 31 } 76,585 eee 
< & Sons (“Easiephit” Fr'wr.) | Dec. 30 87,751 12,380 
S WE 655 a -o xan eate | Dec. 31 259,627 es 
R.) Stores - _ | Feb. 14 27,621 881 
Dalene (etek. ...\< _ os sssereee | Jam. 31} , 184,974} 12,501 
Sasone Sboe Co. ..... oe oneens . Dec. 31 | 286,346 27,731 
aa . | Dec. 31) 239,232 
Textiles 
Barns W DRIED so a ahtlvia kes oa% | Dec. 14 74,947 
Bradford Dvers’ Assoc jation sitet o's oe | Dec. 31 485,731 
Courtaulds Limited........ seacecs Paes. SL | S2OR4H 
f ED. adaware’ -. | Dec. 3] 179,189 | ies 
Hart & Levy high dave ate iat ele | Oct. 31 70,040 9,642 
Hollins (William) & Co..........--+- |} Dec. 31 | 262,421 a 
akson & steeple. | Dec. 28 29,365 1,825 
laylor (C. F.) & Co etenweces >. | eee ae 58,964 7,070 
Wooleombers Limited ......... «+ | De. 3 119,061 
Trusts ! 
tb TR ntsc atagiiasaen ; Jan. 15 369,584 
ottish Investors. . . Jan. 31 49,865 
eral ; Commercial Invest. Trust Feb. 28 27,526 
fdon and Lor ae Investment.... | Jan. 31 80,575 
lon Border and General Trust. . | Jan. 31] 126,579 
Seiuaie Beast - x. crccees vileewes Jan. 31) 169,526 
Redeemable Securities & Gen. Invest. | Dec. 31 20,412 
ot m Investment........ | Jan. 31 97,858 
orthern Investment Trust | Feb. 5 98,094 | 
rsions Investment... .. Jan. 31 18,366 | 
x urgh & Dundee Invest. | Jan. 31 69,172 
nion Commercial Investment... ... | Jan. 31 48,328 
‘n uted States Debenture Corporation | Jan. 31 | 254,203 
\ sand General Trust ......... | Dec. 31 | 45,141 | 
Other Companies 
Amott & Harrison .......2.0008 ee: | June 30} 27,401 | 5,000 
bowaters & Lloyds Sales Co........ | Sept. 30 | 101,078 | eee | 
bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills....... | Sept. 30 | 142,483} 50,000 | 
Bowater’s Paper Mills :........++6+ | Sept. 30 | 204,244! 35,000 
British Pepper & Spice... .....-+-++ | Dec. 31} 20,467... 
British Thomson Houston Co. ...... | Dec. 31 | 596,527 | 228,975 
Bruce Peebles & CO. eee e eee eeees Dec. 31} 44,054; 20,000 
Consolidated Signal...........+++++ | Sept. 30 27,597 |... 
opestake, Crar en SMM co atasy | Dec. 31 - 73,690 | 1,004 
Ent ‘son Telephon: Mle tere piataree a | Dec. 31 414,371 30,000 
' ith & cnet anor a now a awe | Dec. 31 | 35,898 | ees 
ee ME ae Sept.30 | 57,003 | 14,054 
tance Fenwick (W. M.) & Co....... Dec. 31 | 191,488 | 30,391 
He laher Limited................ - | Dec. 31 980,329 | eee 
, Levis & K; abn PRE ae an | Mar. 31 | 16,468 | 281 
Hol EG ass caie nese OES ie oe ae 
yoo and 1 Fr adn se | Dec. 31 | 33,523 
Hoover Lin ted. setheteenan cs | Dec. 31 | 74,967 | 
Sauce Lin Lited ee aaa | Dec. 31 | 273,244 | cos 
ene voles es Bista ica’ | Dec. 31 | 79,786 | 15,000 
PO EMME 6 cc0 s <veng ss | Nov. 30 53,618 | 311 
a | Paint and Compositions | | Dec. 31 291,638 | 5,394 
os per Co. feed ties | Dec. 31 | 266,579 | 18,500 
Lod ea on Supply reer | Jan. 31! 98,765 | eve | 
0 ) Limitedg....:..... | Sept. 30 350,920 | 160,000 
Pa | John ROGcastsescpcucne CECE GET ose 
wamaceutical Products. .......... | Mar. 31 | 11,623 | 
ee Ea accm sks 6 beanie te | Dec. 31 | 294,978 | = 
eal en EEE EE TEE | Jan. 19 355,640 | 22,872 
Shanks & Core cette ect eees | Mar. 31 | 80,538 | 4,165 | 
eee - | Dec. 31} 59,266 | 17,805 
Spencer Met Ww - “Associated Cos.. Dec. 31 127,236 | ve 
Favor Toe MSBAM) « «ows ono | Sept. 30 | 28,277} 5,000 
Waller & H (Electrical Industries)} Dec. 31 20,877 | ove 
Winter, ley. anny sna Saas a Dec. 31 | 52,306 one 
Yorkshire jook ¢ I asi: Bocce Dec 31{ 201,934; 25,000 
, Scarlet & Col. Dyers Dec. 31 | 16,080, 5,080 
Totals (£00) s) - oof Con ese 
arch 0. of Cos.| 
raed fe ! v7 h 21,1945 ......... | | 23,566 | 2 426 
to March 21, 1945........ 36° | 83,125 | 4,187 
Qyde y alley | | 
County of Te - = al Power...... Dec. 31 | 731,861 | ase 
Electrical Pian sy t ectric Supply .. | Dec. 31 | 2,944,418 |1,130,082 
Metropoli > tie ition of Yorkshire. Dec. 31 | 398,273 | ose 
orth: mpton B oe ric Supply ....... Dec. 31 994,142 | 122,173 
North-Eastern ; Tectie Sapy asivetees Dec. 31] 229,572}... | 
orthmet Power upply.....° Dec. 31 | 2,237,239 | 901,929 
uingeimaniies | Dee. 31 | 927,300 | 457,448 
| 


ji 
Year | Total 
Ended | Profit 
| 
Breweries, &c. : £ 
are vee ceeeeesee | Dec. 31 | 1,140,136 
x's | y ¢ reerTe Dec. 31 355,695 
Tee ee wery Cianied .. .. | Dec. 31 33,392 
” Coal, iron and Steel 
oS TacaslinGhGh...----.-->5 | tee. SL] 9OMeee 
‘te Chal CA ciccicaneshs |e Okt . DeemeR 
ost nl ¥& Co wero: 1,251,688 
* hire Steel Cor poration ee Oct. 31 591,061 
Rivet, } SRR ager ete a Ls Dec. 31 64.595 
i Li ae and Power | 
Gaovic Lighting ond .. | Dec. 31} 390,865 
; shire Electric Light & Power ET .e Dec. 3l 444,901 


31 | 415,763 
31 63,146 
31 69,789 
31 25,835 
31} 153,847 
31} 287,981 
28 | 487,669 


(a) 14 austen. 


35,982 | 


| Deprecia-| 


tion, ete 


j 


23,241 


25,275 


Net 
Profit 


. | after Deb. 


Interest 


4 
160,870 
71,707 
18,060 


248 
8 


> > p 
tm = 


7, 


275,000¢ 57, 66 6 


200,000 
19,478 


255,455 
40,117 


140,432 
171,475 


74,874 
22,101 
Dr. 1,465 
8,719 
94,016 
32,841 
228,433 
18,544 


72,899 


Az + * 
452,464 


1,973 
Dr. 813 
6356 


59,025 
60,385 
202,538 
24,238 
31,501 

| 51,751 
5,868 


161,575 


17,018 
172,668 
924,183 

56,960 

16,355 

44,582 

12,990 

33,640 

55,132 


135,006 
20,275 
15,166 
26,483 
63,754 
65,005 

8,126 
31,877 
62,874 

9,774 
18,100 
14,912 

175,691 
11,511 


20,252 
56,378 
49,027 
117,064 


279,836 
22,554 
27,226 
15,973 


116,507 | 
| 18,614 | 
10,098 | 


48,435 
399,288 
6,777 
11,577 
17,008 
129,317 
153,257 
44,302 
18,386 
131,603 
116,779 

| 97,182 
171,151 
| 26,861 
5,526 
148,522 
86,960 
20,725 
40,31] 
63,107 
10,121 
20,548 
33,430 
165,099 
3,730 


8,422 


34,743 


572,519 | 


459,924 
220,726 
210,280 

62,365 
261,151 
208,991 


34,604 | 
45,189 | 


Available 
for 
Distribu- 

tion 


é 
265,886 
202,175 

29,170 


410,768 
126,304 
920,837 
341,182 

52,545 


298,328 
186,352 


160,155 
50,532 
Dr. 1,077 
25,386 
116,057 
40,773 
293,997 


155,084 | 


81,734 
97,111 
307,186 
109,158 
63,131 
141,161 
14,648 
92,117 
79,526 
300,923 


27, 231 
202 548 
1,613,491 
85,474 
35,727 
61,195 
235,278 
99,613 
89,501 


191,91] 
41,770 
20,818 
33,679 

109,394 

144,966 
14,566 
67,238 
96,540 
20,593 
33,551 
15,174 

275,691 
19,563 


30,568 
87,406 
126,303 
298,862 
12,562 
528,204 
54,836 
28,903 
24,419 
131,407 
102,724 
11,925 
94,926 
592,521 
81,720 
39,788 
27,575 
155,635 
251,850 
82,818 
59,872 
156,468 


186,595 | 


170,584 
492,538 
37, 975 
22, 401 
304,377 
140,723 
35,962 
101,223 
144,703 
33,754 
20,947 
58,406 
238,330 
10,777 


16,804 


69,282 


762,468 
247,683 
279,165 

57,415 
158,103 
493,746 


9529 970 
604,610 


— 


b) 10 months. 





} 


25,000 
13,513 
2,000 


4.890 
320,913 
56,957 


43,500 
61,989 


26,561 
20,000 
649 


25,000 
15.750 
117,691 


15,596 


9,000 


19,000 
6,000 
140,000 
4,812 
18,750 
24,375 
500 
15,562 
15,438 
111,642 


4,125 
63,730 
200,000 
5,250 
5,400 


9 9¢ 
<,290 


9,600 
15,750 


68,613 
11,812 
7,917 
9,135 
45,000 
$2,500 
6,450 
11,553 
19,125 


10,213 
11,625 
57,750 

6,614 


20,000 
77,916 
151,666 


52.500 | 


5,107 
6,426 


13,998 


4,125 | 


32,500 


2,500 | 


3,750 
16,500 


9,100 


2,750 
12,000 


36,000 


75,342 | 


231,000 | 


3,000 
4,061 


32,626 | 


30,000 
10,065 


2,332 | 
4,176 | 


5,500 


4,800 | 
47,881 | 


3,877 | 


2,421 


6,958 | 


49,000 
161,458 
38,500 
11,250 
1,313 
92,741 
67,873 


71,050 


», 500 
67,500 
17,500 


92,531 


150,000 


23,147 
40,500 
59,375 
18,750 
27,000 
13,867 

4,844 
12,500 
29,687 


34,765 


12,403 
56,470 
900,000 
38,281 
6,750 
58,100 
7,875 
16,000 
60,000 


45,099 
7,875 
6,292 
12,600 
12.( 

2 


100,000 
5, 307 


10,500 
34,312 


8.000 


37,500 
234,788 


8,250 

5,800 | 
100,000 | 
113,998 


43,083 
5,000 
106,900 


19,577 | 
50,020 | 


16,045 
113,128 
50,000 
18,125 
47,461 


3,441 | 


15,000 
23,400 
80,477 


orn 
“a 
Cass 


9 
Si 


252,000 | 


289,284 
67,500 
120,060 


43,500 | 


166,597 


111,988 


Ber 
y re 


ea 


Rate 


wu =) bo 
op 09 


SAASOeO Hx 


[o Free 


Reserves | 


5,000 
100,000 
20.000 
250,0 
75.000 


10.000 


Dr. 4,726 


5,000 


15,000 


14,064 


4,634 


15,000 


50,000 


5,000 
5,000 


19,569 


5.000 


5,854 | 


40 000 


5.000 


5,000 ' 


17,941 
2,000 


8,000 


1Dr37.500 
Dr40,000 


150,000 


20,000 


1,982 | 


4,000 


5,535 | 


130,000 


30,000 | 


25,000 


10,000 


14,226 | 


Dr65,00 
7,500 


5.000 


20,000 


25,000 


9992 
& 644 


275,000 


115,000 


49,099 | 


15,000 


f Income Tax 


in 


Carry 
Forward 


4 4 j 


9,870 
1,117 
2,560 


17,968 
512 
8.262 
2,520 


4,336 


6,249 
3,042 
1,198 

962 


an 


224 
277 
3,473 
7,501 
7,039 
98 
1,275 
2,000 


6,777 | 


827 
7,458 
12,817 
159 
1,219 
14,364 
2,703 


7,634 | 
+- 11,162 | 
5,151 | 

316 | 


1,465 
2,768 
6,960 
5,660 
146 
11,470 
6,680 
48 
5,230 


+{11,741 


t+ | 


147 


IO |i 


3,481 


9,182 | 


274 
9,931 
2,552 
1,813 
29,130 


2 


lotal 
Profit 


918,186 
529,611 
24,120 


250,791 
122,448 
1,106,938 
458,646¢ 
60,385 


44,694 
444,754 


427,037 
62,783 
68.499 
24,526 

143,011 

279,469 
485,518 
55,171 





156,896 
20,022 
94,939 
94,972 
17,639 
67,340 
45,139 

245,430 
43,357 


24,776 
90,004 
129,273 
180,722 
19,613 


aa 137 
84,025 
158,488 
893,383 
21,998 
13,324 
41,835 
452,659 
259,914 
80,733 


77,073 | 


274,147 


260,766 | 


98,359 


335,154 | 
61,452 | 


11,710 
300,478 
401,504 

85,549a 

77,333 

23,178 

25,116 

21,034 

50,903 
183,731 

23,713 


23 636 
78,381 


729,477 


2,818,907 


384,748 
892,430 


208,716 ! 


2,031,510 
360,891 


135,684 
64,3564 
14,297 


230,791 
86,038 

604,830 

1994735 
37,662 


126,983 
170,202 


90,821 
27,708 
Dr. 639 
7,609 
93,904 
32,087 
227,244 


5.188 


1.859 


Dy GHA 


488 


52,881 
63,404 
201,159 

¥ 8,235 
56,632 
50,601 





18,225 
50,019 
54,947 
93,312 
9,412 
266,697 
19,737 
27,220 
14,138 
112,837 
16,065 
10,052 
41,604 
368,380 
12,572 
1,324 
19,247 | 
107,248 
149,335 | 
44,096 | 
29,419 
152,142 | 
112,116 | 
96,586 | 
150,635 
26,939 
6,606 
151,110 
85,160 
27,8442 
46,722 
60,905 
6,990 
20,625 
34,140 
151,041 
6,109 


8,291 
32,156 


466,161 
470,742 
222,043 
157,446 

66,421 
262,481 
152,537 


5 


Nil 


20 
30 
15 
10 
20 


10 
Nil 
124 
Nil 
10 


Nil 
124 
18} 
10 
10 
60 


Nil 
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(Continued from page 398) 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
un between March 15th and March 22nd. (Figures in brackets are par Of 


exchange). 

United. $ (4-862) 4-024-03$; mail transfers 4-02 . Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -224) 
17-30-40. French E Francs 199%-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 

Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100°30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83.8456 (buying). Uruguay. 
76597 p. (buying). ; 

Pivot Race foe Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. ftaly. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between March 15th 
and March 22nd. 

Piastres (97}) 978-8. _tndia. Rupee (18d. per rupee) Te ae 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-3%- fran. Ri. 128-1350 

s Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 

no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York Mar Mar. Mar Mar Mar. Mar. Mar. 

on 14 15 16 17 19 20 | 21 
Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
London....... 4028§ | 4024§ | 4025§ | 40288 | 4025§ | 40248 | 40245 
Montreal...... 90-750 | 90-125 | 90-250 | 90-125 90-125 90-375 | 90-810 
Zuricht........ 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 


Buenos Aires... 25 -06* 25-06% | 25-06% | 25-04% | 25-04* | 25-04* | 25 -04* 


Rio de Janeiro... 5°25 | 5-25 5-25 | 5-25 5-25 5-25 5-25 

Lisbon ........| 4-08 4-08 4-08 4-08 4-08 4-08 | 4-08 

Barcelona......| 9°25 | 9°25 9-25 | 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 

stockholm --| 20°36 23 -86 23°86 | 23-86 23 -86 23 86 23 -86 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78 + Free Rate. § Bid. 


THE ECONOMIST, March 24, 1915 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There was ay 
change in the index during the week ended March 21st. The 
complete index (1935 = 100) was 161.3 ; crops 140.3 and raw 
materials 185.5. 


Cost of Living Index.—The Ministry of Labour’s cos; 9; 
living index (1914 = 100) was 102 on March Ist. The food 
component was 168. Both figures are the same as on 
February Ist. 


* THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 


31 , , , 
1937° | 1939 1944 1945 1945 


Cereals and Meat ...... vee | 93-0 | 66-9 | 108-6 | 108-4 | 109 

Ty vatdienssiesd 70-4 | 61-1 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 07 
SE Gtnbidunsnebinnd 14-2 | 54:3 92-4 | 103-9 | 1034 
Shi iiakecipwcindsieed | 113-2 95-4 | 135-9 | 145-8 | 1474 
Miscellaneous.............. | 870 | 77-6 | 126-7 | 128-9 | 129-5 
Complete Index............ | 87-2 | 70-3 | 114-2 | 118-4 11954 
1 —_—_ OO 

1918—100 «.......0000000. 1199 | 90-8 | 1571 | 1689 1 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EA8T 
; AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES ti STREET, HAYMARKET, S&S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


RATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Sankere to the Government in Kenya Colony: and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHKS: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Coteny 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru B.A, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga eee «- Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL... .... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Bxecutorships also undertaken. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - -  £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - £164,000,000 

(1944 Accounts). 


SSS SSS sssesseessessnssssssssssusssstessssnssesssee=: 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the T NS 
the Company will be CLOSED irom the ea i 1st hore 


1945, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Preference and 


Ordinary Share Dividend Warrant vi 
a hed ae arrants. Warrants will be posted 


By Order of the Board, 


F. W. CATER, se ‘ 
Toll End Road, Tipton, 6th March, 1945, vo 


¥ ? % Primted in Great Britain by Sr. Clements Press, 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,06¢ 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING -. «© =© = &7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
‘i Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, &.C.2. 


Ohief Manager: A. Morssz, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUS INDIA AED 
fHE FAR BAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.S, a company incorporated in England ard 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenetss 
Australian Government. throughout Australis. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australis, the 
Government. of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Saving? 
Bank of Australia, 8,946 Agencies at Post Offices ip Australis. 
As at 80th June, 1944—General Bank Balances .. eve £399,100,888 | 

Savings Bank Balances’ .. ~~ 800,286,765 
Note Issue Department coe vee, —«199, 536,048 
Baral Cuotite Re artmert .. ye 
ortga an Revestenen é= * 
Other eas >| « ea” os aon 


———— 


2£925,076,984 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSK, STRAND, W.C. 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 
London Offices : 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Directors : 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


®@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
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